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PROGRESS! 


FREE THOUGHT ! 











UNTRAMMELED LIV ES! 


BREAKING THE WAY FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 


ae 





Vol. VII.—No. 848 —Whole No. 


180. 


NEW YORK, MAY 16, 1874. 


PRICE TEN CENTS. 





LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
Continental Life Building, 

22 Nassau Srreet, New York. 


i ee ee ee | 





This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 


Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 
cer” «FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUT 
RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 
DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. Wrumartn, Vice-President. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
Bankers, 


No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit subject to 
eheck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Your per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 





The Most’ Dangerous Man 
in America! 





The Independent Tract Society solicit orders forthe 
above startling Tract—a real bombshell, at the rate of 
7 cents per hundred, or 50 cents per half hundred. 
Working-men and women, send for it! Let a million 
copies be sown! ' 

INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, Clinton, Mass., 
or Ruchester, N. Y. 


NOTICE,—Owing to our books having been lost 
through the rascality of enemies, we are compelled to 
ask members to send names and P. O. addresses again. 
Let no one write desiring reply without inclosing 
Stamps for postage. 


Send stamp for catalogue, circulars, etc 
A. BRIGGS DAVIS, 
223 Brown st., Rochester, N. Y 


T0 THE AFFLICTED, 


Having permanently located at Chicago, I am pre- 
pared to treat all classes of diseases both medicin lly 
and magnetically. The success I have hertofore met 
with in magnetic treatment is a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. 

Those who cannot come to see me in person should 
Write to me sending photograph; but it is betier to 
“ome to my rooms if possible. 


D. W. HULL, 








THE 


Western Rural, 


THE GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. ‘ 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 
WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 
EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 

TERMS: 
2 in Clubs of Four or More. 
SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


$2.50 per Year; 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 

[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.] 
‘* One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. F. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Wes/ern Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
*lready issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the flery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened toit. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.” 


The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.’ 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID AS A GIFT To 


EVERY YEARLY S8UBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Rural isa novelty among pubili- 
cations for Young People—entirely a ‘‘ new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. Six- 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago / 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 
[From the Chicago Evening Post.) 


“TI. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literarv journal, ander the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * * Wr. Lewie 
is just the man to make it a ‘big thing. *”’ 


[From the Letter of a Western Mothes.) 

“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what on: dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.’’ 


[From a Schoo Teacher.) 


‘*T am a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
leaeons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


THE ‘ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WEST, 


AND 
THE ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULARIN 
AMERICA. 





CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 
BEAUTIFUL POEMS, 

Live Editorials, Superb Engravings. 

OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 

GAGED UPON IT. 


Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 


AND A 
SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
FREE. 


SUBSCRIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


We will send the Lapres’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 cents, and allow that to count as the sub- 
scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 
new volume begins July 1. 
M. C. BLAND & CO., Publishers, 

287 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ml. 


Mata) Baking: 


Showing how Interest on Money can be abolished by 








Free Competition. 
By Wma. B. GREENE. 
Sixth thousand. Price 25 cents. 


Yours or Ming: 


An Essay to show the TRUE BASIS OF PROPERTY 


and The Causes of its Unequal Distribation. 
By E. H. Herwoop. 


Twentieth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME, 


Hard Cash: 


Showing that Financial Monopolies hinder Enterprise 
and defraud both Labor and Capital; that Panics and 


Business Revulsions will be effectively prevented only 


FREE MONEY, 


Fifth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


through 


All the above sold wholesale and 
the 


retawl by 





Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Pablisher, 
Ch:cago, M1). 





148 W, Washington ai,, Chicago. 


for One Year for $3.0. 


Both Western Rural and Young Folks’ Rural furnished 


| Co-Onerative Publishing Co., 


FOR SALE 
BY 8. W. HOPKINS & COQ, 


71 BROADWAY. 





TOLEDO, PEORIA 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON. 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886. 


We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds in 
block. By act of reorganization of theCompany hese 
bonds are convertible into the First Preferred Shareg 
of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares, 
and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 
tbe entire line of ‘0 miles of completed road, to 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value of more than ten millions of dollars, ‘ing 
road crosses the entire State of Llinois and connect 
with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Missa 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of the 
road for the year will net sufiicient to pay interes: on 
all the bonded indebtedness and dividend cn the pres 


ferred shares, 


Fo. termst pply to 


CLARK, DODGE & v.. 





PRINCETON, MASS, 


' 
Jorner Wallan’ “F'liler 
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The Spiritual Mystery : 


OR 


“The New Mola,” 


Is in its third thousand, and revolutionizing human 

thought on Spiritualism. It will be mailed for 60 cents. 

It contains what can nowhere else on earth be found. 
Address, 


Kate V. Corson, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
THE PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY, 
Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 


Desire correspondence with persons wishing for a 
Community home. 


Address (inclosing stamp) 
J. G. TrRuMAN, Secretary. 


Recent Radical Reading. 


The Essence of Religion. 
GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN. 


Man's Dependence upon Nature the last and only 
source of Religion. 


Translated from the German of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
by Prof. A. Loos. 12mo. cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 
Materialism ; 


Its Ancient History, its Recent Development, its Prac- 
tical Beneficence. 


By Dr. L. Buechner, author of ‘‘ Force and Matter,” 
‘*Man in Nature,” etc., etc. Translated from the au- 
thor’s manuscript by Professor A. Loos. 25 cents. 

The Childhood of the World ; 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. 

By Edward Clodd, F. R. A. 8. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents, Cloth, 75 cents. 

The Religion of Humanity. 

By O. B. Frothingham. Second Edition, with Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.58. 
Christianity and Materialism Con- 

trasted. 

By B. F. Underwood. A handsome forty-five page 
pamphiet. 15 cents. 

MR. UNDERWOOD’S BEST LECTURE, 
The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 

Eighty-eight page pamphlet. Price 25 cents. 

The Religion of Inhuwmanity,. 
A caustie criticism of ‘‘ Libesy, Equality, Fraternity.” 

By Frederic Harrison. Price 20 cents. 


Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism., 


By Prof. Max Mueller. Translated from the German. 
A brilliant defense of Buddha. Price W cents. 


The Relation of Witchcraft to Re- 
tigion. 
By A. C. Lyall. Price 15 cents. 
A Positivist Primer. 


A series of Familiar Conversations on the Religion of 
ee dedicated te the only Superior Being man 
can ever know, the great but imperfect God, Human- 
ity, in whose image all other gods were made, and 
for whose service all other ph exist, and to whom 
alf the children of men owe Labor, Leve and Wor- 
thip. Price 75 cents. 


The Truth About Love; 


A Propesed Sexual Morality, based upon the Doc- 
trine of Evolution, and Recent Discoveries in Med- 
ical Science. Price $1.50. 


Any of the above books sent free hy mail upon re- 
eeipt of price. 


Address, 


—_~- 








ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey Street, 
New York. 


DENTAL NOTICE. 
DR. AMMI BROWN, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
125 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 





TWENTY YEARS PRACTICE. 


DR. PERKINS 
Can be consulted as usual at his office, 


No. 9 FIFTH STREET (South Side), 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC SQUARE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Or by mail, box 1,227, on the various symptoms of Pri- 
vate Diseases. The afflicted will take notice that lam 
the only man on the American continent that can cure 
you of Spermatorrhea, Loss of Manhood, etc., caused 
by self abuse or disease. I challenge the combined 
medical faculty to refute the above statement by sue- 
ceesful competition. The symptoms of disease pro- 
duced by nightly seminal emissions or by excessive 
sexual indulgence, or by self abuse are as follows: 
Loss of memory, sallow countenance, pains in the 
back, weakness of limbs, chronic costiveness of the 
bowels, confused vision, blunted intellect, loss of con- 
fidence in approaching strangers, great nervousness, 
fetid breath, consumption, parched tongue and fre- 
quently insanity and death, uniess combated by scien- 
tific medical aid. Reader, remember Dr. Perkins is 
the only man that will guarantee to cure you or refund 


the fee if acure is not permanently made. Also re- 
member that I am permanently located at No. 9 Fifth 
street, S. S., opposite the public square, Kansas City 
Mo., and I have the largest medical rooms in the cily. 
Call and see me; afriendly chat costs you nothing, 
and all is strictly confidential. Post box, 1,227. 


Dr. PERKINS, 
Kansas City. Mo. 


JUST OUT. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF -MAN: 


By WINWOOD READE. 
Cloth. 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. 





Full 12mo. 





“Tt isa splendid book, You may depend upon it.’; 

—Chas. Bradlaugh to the Pub r 
[From the ‘‘ Daily Graphic. } 

‘Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book. All the radicalisms of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.” 

The Hartford “‘ Evening Post’? says, ‘* That its 
brilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal 
charm.”’ 





THE 


MASCULINE CROSS 


AND 


ANCIENT ‘SEX WORSH IP, 


By SHA ROCCO, 

A curious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 
day. 

70 pp. 26 illustrations, 12mo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 

1. 

: It contains an original chapter on the Phalli of Cali- 
fornia, which will be new even to scholars. It is full 
of the deepest research and soundest scholarship. 


The Question of Hell; 


An Essay in New Orthodoxy. 
By A. PURITAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
The ablest treatise on this burning theme which has 
been published yet. 
Published and for sale by 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 








NEW YORK. 


36 Dey street, New York. 
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WM. DIBBLEE, 
LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 


84 BROADWAY, 
Has removed from his Store to the 


FIRST FLOOR, 
where he will continue to condnet his business in all 
its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 
CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS. 


hing appertaining tothe business will be 
and and made to order. 


and eve 
kept on 





DIBBLA. \ANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing am the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth m the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the Scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 A. M. till 3 P. . 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFTER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for the complexion, No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained only 
at 


WM. DIBBLEE’S, 
85 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


——— —_- 





———————— 


SPIRITUALISM. 


ALL ABOUT 


CHAS. H. FOSTER 


The Wonderful Medium. 


The compiler of this work, George C. Bartlett, says 
in the introduction: ‘‘ While making an extended 
tour through the principal cities of the United States 
with Mr. Foster, made it my especial business to in- 
vite the editors of the principal newspapers and jour- 
nals to investigate the phenomena as they occurred in 
Mr. Foster's presence. Having confidence in the fair- 
ness and justice of the editorial corps throughout the 
country, and believing that they weuld give truthful 
accounts of their experiences during the seances, I 
have in this little pamphlet republished a series of ar- 
ticles from the leading — of the Union. The 
reader must bearin mind that in nearly every case 
these articles have been written by men who are on- 
posed to Spiritualism. In some instances, we are com- 
pelled to say, that on account of the unpopularity of 
the cause in some quarters, it was deemed inexpedi 
ent by the writers to give the more incredible and 
startling occurrences as they were witnessed. Not- 
withstanding this, this little volume is put forth with 
the hope that it may lead persons to investigate these 
»henomena, who, unbelieving now, may be ied to be- 
ieve in a spiritual life. This accomplished, it will 
not go forth in vain.” 


Price 50 cents, postage free, 


For sale, wholesale and reiail, by COLBY & RICH, 
at No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass. 





J a hyn poctumagan STATE REGISTER,.—A 

40 column paper, published at the State capital; 
full of Nebraska news; has a Big Chief correspondent, 
who delineates Indian customs, in peace and in war. 
All interested in the great West shouid have it. $150 
a year.in advance. Address, 


WM. C. CLOYD, Lincoln, Neb. 





Ds be ye ames, INTELLIGENCE AGEN- 
* CY.—Full information of business openings of 
any kind, iu Nebraska, sent on receipt of $9. Address 


JNO. M. BRADFORD & CO., 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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Publications of Walt Whitman, the 
Greatest of Poets, 


LEAVES OF GRASS. New Edition. S04pp. 
$3 


AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE. Just 
out. 7 cents. 

DEMOCRATIC 
75 cents. 


Also a few copies of John Burroughs’ NOTES ON 
WALT WHITMAN AS POET AND PERSON, $1. 


Address A. K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 


VISTAS. Political Essay. Pros 





ACENTS WANTED 


For our Radical and Reform Publications. Great in- 
ducements. Catalogues sent on application, with 
slLamp to pay postage. 
ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 

36 Dey st., New York. 


THE 
| “WVietor” S. M. Co.’s 


| NEW SEWING MACHINE 


eW7ICtOoOr” 


Runs very Easy. 
Runs very Fast, 
Runs very Still. 


HAS A NEW SHUTTLE BUPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE. 
Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The * VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Clairvoyant Medical Practice 


REMOV AL. 
Dr. Storer’s Office, 


(Formerly at 137 Harrison Ave.), 





yr = 


Is now in the beautiful and commodious 


Banner of Licht Building, 


Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 


9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


—i 
——— 


No. 





Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac 
cess by horse-cars, either on Tremont or Washington 
streets. 

MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM. 

This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
patients from nine o'clock a. m., to five o'clock p. m., 
daily. 

DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and (epo judgment and 
experience can accomplish will be employed as here- 
tofore in curing the sick. 

Patients 1 the country, and all persons ordering 
Dr. STORER’S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Chronic 
and Nervous « iseases. will address 


Dr. H. B. Storer, 


No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 
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The Books and Speeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices: 








The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 


aa TOTTI ITs ob 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin... 


coon OOF 
The Principles of Social Freedom................ ite 25 
Reformation or Revolution, Which ?......... covccee 8 wO 
Thé Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?......... 25 
The Scare-Crows of Sexual Slavery............. oT 25 
Ethics of Sexual Equality. ...............2ceeeeeees 25 
Three of any of the Speeches...............csee- 50 
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[From the Popular Science Monthly. | 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE PASSIONS. 
BY FERNAND PAPILL@N. 
Translated from the French, by J. Fitegerald, A. M. 


If there is to-day a fact demonstrated by reason reflexly 
contemplating itself no less than by attentive observation of 
the entire development of human knowledge, it is the close 
interdependence of all natural forces and operations—a sol- 
idarity so firmly knit that it is impossible to study any one 
point of detail without reference to the sum total of the phe- 
nomena. The sciences, long kept apart from one another, 
now all tend to come together, to fuse into one another, for 
the explication of facts. It is the exigencies of the science of 
man that, above all, have determined this irresistible attrac- 
tion, this systematic confluence of branches of knowledge, 
the most diverse, toward one centre, where they attain their 
full value and their full significance. Man brings together 
within himself, as Buffon says, all the powers of Nature; he 
is the centre to which all things are referred—a world in 
ministure. No amount of analysis can come amiss if we are 
to resolve the endless complexity of this so multiple being; 
and we need all the light we can get in order to illumine the 
darkness that surrounds this mysterious creature. If, as 
Leibnitz thinks, one single monad—an imperceptible atom— 
is @ mirror of the total beauty of the universe, how much 
more truly may this be said ot that singular and diversified 
assemblage of monads—man! Surely it would ill become us 
to disparage the psychologist, whose study has been to get at 
a knowledge of man solely by observation of the phenomena 
of consciousness; or the physiologist, who has attempted to 
find an explication solely in organic phenomena. ~ Both of 
these have, with much toil, broken the ground and prepared 
afield where investigation may henceforth bear fruit; but, 
precisely because the soil is now ready, it is to be hoped that 
the controversies and antagonisms of the past will give way 
to a good understanding more conducive to a true knowledge 
of man’s nature; and that inquiry, instead of diverging and 
80 losing itself, shall be regulated and co-ordinated to the at- 
tainment of one end. 


These reflections are addressed neither to those who im- 
agine that psychology has done all its work already, nor to 
those who think that work never can be done; we submit 
them to those who, following attentively the double move- 
ment of physiology and of psychology, find that, at least, 
the progress made by each of these sciences is correlative 
with that made by the other and inseparable fromit. Phi- 
losophers, whose position and whose previous inquiries 
seemed very unlikely to invite them to the study of physical 
man, now devote themselves to this study with enlightened 
ardor. Experimenters, whose reputation and whose habits 
might appear very unapt to incline them toward the study 
of moral man, now pursue that study with conscientious 
diligence. The result is, a profounder and more precise 
science of the relations between the physical and the moral 
~a science that is full of revelations and surprises. 


The ancients had a theory with regard to the passions 
Which, at bottom, differs not much from that countenanced 
in these later times, by experimental physiology and pa- 
thology. They erred with regard to the role of the humors 
and the physiological mechanism in the production of pas- 
sional phenomena; but they had closely observed, and, with 
rare precision, defined the influence exerted by these on the 
viscera of the abdominal region. Their poetry and their 
medical writings are full of expressions which show how 
ancient is the knowledge of this relation between the soul’s 
sentiments and the movements of heart, lungs, stomach and 
liver.* The ancients even went so far as to localize the pas- 
sions in the viscera; and their theory on this subject is ex- 
Pressed in theaphorism, ‘* Splene rident, felle irascunt, jecore 
amant, pulmone jactantur,”’ where the spleen, the gall-bladder, 
the liver and the lwngs are represented as the seat respectively 
of mirth, anger, love and vainglory. The physiology of the 
Passions, so far as it could be and was studied by the authors 
of ancient times was, from the standpoint of description, a 
science of such exactitude that there is now little to be added 
to it. . Still, they mistook the real seats of those states of the 


* * Reason sits arbitress within the breast, 

lor there it is our conscious being dwelle: 

There fear and dread anxiety creep chill, 

And soothing joys play flattering round the heart, 
Which shows the soul is there that joys and fears.” 


_ Lucretius, t". F. Johngon'a tra relation 





soul; and Descartes, in his famous work on the passions, 
was the first to hold that their seat is in the brain. He 
localized all passional states in that organ. ‘The soul,” he 
says, “‘oan suffer directly only through the brain;’’ and, in 
another place, ‘The soul does not receive impressions from 
all parts of the body, but only from the brain.’ This truth, 
which now seems so elementary, was nevertheless demon- 
strated only by the physiology of recent times. The greatest 
physiological theorist of the passions, Bichat, did not accept 
it, as we shall see from an exposition of his doctrine. 


The first physiological character recognized in the passions 
by Bichat is intermittency. Whereas our thoughts may be 
continued—prolonged over a considerable period of time— 
and whereas a habit of making the same reflections and judg- 
ments strengthens and perfects them, the passions, on the 
other hand, have no persistence. With the exception of that 
pleasure and pain which we might denominate absolute, and 
which depend on direct nerve-excitation, it may be asserted 
that a habit of the same sentiments will soon blunt and 
weaken them. A prolonged sensation, be it pleasant or pain- 
ful, at last gives neither pleasure nor pain. The perfumer, 
who is ever surrounded by an odorous atmosphere, does not 
enjoy the sweet scents. All that delights the eye or charms 
the ear becomes indifferent when the impression has lasted 
for some time. The same holds good for disagreeable sen- 
sations. ‘* Happiness, therefore,’ says Bichat, “* consists only 
in incontinuousness. Pleasure is but a comparative senti- 
ment, that ceases to exist where you have uniformity be- 
tween present and past sensations. Were the forms of all 


women cast in one mould, that mould were the grave of 
love.”’ 


This profound difference between thought and passion 
Bichart explains by the theory that the former is dependent 
on that side of our being which we call animal life, while the 
latter proceeds from the organic life. Every thing that has 
to do with intellectual operations, properly so called, has its 
seat in the brain, which is the centre of animal life. Every 
thing that has to do with the passional states has its seat in 
the viscera. The effect of passion of every kind is to produce 
some change, some alteration in the organic life—that is to 
say, in the organs of circulation, of respiration and of nutri- 
tion. This fundamental difference between intelligence and 
passion, as regards the organs which seem to be their re- 
epective seats, has long been remarked by popular sagacity 
and incorporated into language. Such expressions as “a 
good head,"’ ‘a fine-shaped head,’’ have always been em- 
ployed to express perfection of understanding; and ‘‘a good 
heart,’’ ‘‘a tender heart,’’ to express the perfection of senti- 
ment. It has also been a current phrase to say that the 
blood “ boils ’’ with anger, or that indignation ‘*‘ moves’”’ the 
bile, or that the heart “‘leaps’’ with joy. Our gestures ac- 
cord with our words: thns, when we would in dumb show 
indicate some state having to do with memory, imagination, 
perception, or judgment, we bring the hand up to the head. 
But, when we would express love, joy, hate, disgust, we 
bring the hand up to the region of the heart or of the 
stomach. 


A close observation of facts proves the correctness of the 
instincts that have given rise to these phrases and gestures. 
It is evident that anger accelerates the circulatory move- 
ment, and that joy has the same effect, while grief and fear 
produce the opposite results. Extreme emotions are some- 
times followed by fatal syncope. Profound grief causes a 
difficulty of respiration. Sudden fright checks the secretion 
of bile. Independently of these palpable phenomena, the 
passions modify profoundly the nutritive processes, and give 
rise to disordered conditions, of a more or less grave nature. 
Here, again, language accords with physiology. To pine away 
with envy or with remorse, to waste away with grief, are ex- 
pressions that attest the influence of the passions on the 
organic life. Again, Bichat ingeniously notes the relation 
subsisting between the passions and the temperament. The 
individual whose lungs are highly developed, and whose cir- 
latory system is specially vigorous, will naturally be of very 
impetuous disposition, choleric, passionate and courageous. 
Where the biliary system predominates, enviousness and 
hate seem to be more habitual. The lymphatic temperament 
gives to the passions a quiet and indolent character. Thus 
every thing, according to Bichat, goes to show that the 
organic life is the terminus to which the passions tend, and 
the centre from which they start, and that the animal life 
only suffers from the rebound consecutively. If the focus of 
the animal life is the brain, then what is the focus of the 
organic life? What is the apparatus specially concerned in 
producing emotions and passional manifestions? Bichat 
holds that there is no one organ on which this office 
devolves exclusively, and he localizes the passions in what 
he calls the epigastric centre; that is to say, in the heart, the 
lungs, the liver, the gall-bladder and the ganglionic nerve- 
system distributed throughout these organs. Each of these 
is, according to him, the seat of a distinct passion, and the 
movements that are determined by this passion are perfectly 
involuntary. 


Such is Bichat’s doctrine of the passions; it is the ancient 
doctrine, only developed and elucidated, reasoncd out with 
greater precision and fortified with fresh proofs. Itis correct 
in its analysis of the visceral disturbances produced by the 
passions, but erroneous in that it regards the viscera as their 
main-spring and origin. To Gall belongs the honor of having 
proved that the vassions primarily affect the brain and not 
the viscera. It was the experiments made by that great man 
which showed that the brain is the organ of sentiments no 
less than of ideas. His argument against Bichat’s theory 
may be reduced to these fundamental observations: ** The 
heart and the diaphragm are only muscles, the stomach and 
the liver only secretory apparatus, the kidneys only an ex- 
cretory apparatus, and the spleen only a sanguineous gland. 
Several of these organs may suffer lesion or be removed and 
still the passions remain; hence we cannot localize the pas- 
sions inthem. Gall,in the next place, examines all the parts 
of the nervous system outside of the brain, viz., the plexuses, 
the ganglia, the nerves and the sensory apparatus, and shows 
that here, too,%t is impossible to find the source of our pro- 
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pensities, instincts, affections or passions. Finally, he exam- 
ines the brain itself and in it discovers the exclusive seat of all 
these activities. That the passions depend essentially on the 
brain is proved from the fact that any impairment of that 
viscus determines a perturbation of the passional no less than 
of the intellectual phenomena. When we see physicians of 
half a century ago, who were profoundly versed in the study 
of insanity—a Pinel or an Esquirol, for instance—hesitate 
about locating in the brain the immediate cause of dementia 
and the various forms of mania, we can appreciate the im- 
portance of the service done by Gall to the science of man, 
when he rigorously demonstrated the ill-understood functions 
of the brain and proved the correctness of Descartes’ doc- 
trine of the passions. 


The experiments of modern physiologists, those of Claude 
Bernard in particular, show that all sensations act primarily 
on the nerve-centres, through the nerves reaching from the 
periphery of the body to those centres. The excitation thus 
determined in the brain or in the spinal cord, is then trans- 
ferred to the nerve-filaments which extend to the viscera and 
members, and hence the latter are affected only secondarily. 
Of all the organs, the heart is the one which earliest and most 
profoundly experiences the influence of the sensitive excita- 
tions produced in the nerve-centres. So soon as any modifi- 
cation whatsoever is produced in the central nerve-sub- 
stance, the nerves transmit this vibration to the heart, and 
at once the movements of the latter suffer a perturbation 
which is expressed in various ways. At onetimethe nervous 
action is sufficiently energetic to at once stop the working of 
the heart; and, as the blood is no longer discharged into the 
vessels, syncope (fainting) is the result, the skin assuming 
the pallor and lividness of death. Again, the reverse effect 
takes place, the beating of the heart being accelerated instead 
of being stopped; in this case the blood is forced through 
the distended vessels to the brain, and there is over-excita- 
tion of that organ’s activity. The heart is no more the seat 
of the sentiments than the hand is the seat of the will, but it 
ig a reactive which is modified by the sentimenta, with the 
utmost nicety and with infallible certainty. Not only does 
the heart betray by the very disturbance of its normal 
rhythm the nature of the initial brain-excitation, but it also 
produces throughout the whole organism disordered actions, 
the sum of which constitutes, as it were, the physical image, 
the palpable externals of passion. But it produces this dis- 
ordered action only by reacting on the brain, which is the 
organ of all the demonstrations and of all the movements of 
the nerves and consequently of the muscles. Thus it is that 
the heart and the brain, the blood-system and the nerve-sys- 
tem, conspire in the production of passional phenomena by a 
series of alternate actions and reactions. 


Such are, at least, the chief points of Claude Ber- 
nard’s doctrine, as set forth at a famous Sorbonne 
conference in 1864. At that period the nature of 
the nerve-connections of the heart with the brain were 
as yet unknown, and a Russian pbysiologist, FE. Cyon, 
has, for some years past, labored successfully to fill up this 
gap. The heart is provided with a number of little self- 
acting nerve-ganglia, without relations to the brain, from 
which spring, under the influence of the blood, a certain 
number of motor impulsions. These ganglia govern the usual 
normal action of the cardiac apparatus; but the rhythm and 
the force of the beatings are every instant modified by ex- 
citations having their origin in the brain. The latter organ 
sends out to the ganglia of the heart two sets of nerves—the 
pnemogastric, or retardator, and the accelelerator nerves. 
Excitation of the former diminishes the frequency and aug- 
ments the force of the heart’s movements. The accelerator 
nerves produce the opposite results, increasing the number 
and lessening the force of the heart’s contractions. These 
two sets of nerves accommodate the activity of the heart to 
that of the rest of the organism, and hold it in equilibrium 
with the continual oscillations of the various functions of 
body and soul. Besides these filaments, extending from the 
brain to the heart, there are others from the heart tothe 
brain, which M. Cyon calls depressors. The office of these 
nerves is to notify the brain, and consequently the soul, of 
the changes occurring in the rhythm and energy of the car- 
diac contractions. Thus, in virtue of the pneumogastric and 
the accelerator nerves, the heart is an organ wheron is re- 
flected, immediately and with precision, every passional 
state, with its nicest shades of distinction. And, on the 
other hand, in virtue of the depressor nerves, our conscious- 
ness notes the infinitely diverse oscillations of the heart's 
beatings attendant on passional states. The mechanism of 
the heart's motions under passion depends on these two in- 
verse nerve currents. 


Every agreeable or joyous emotion of the soul excites the 
accelerator nerves of the heart and causes that organ to beat 
with great rapidity, lessening at the same time the force of 
its contractions. The phrases, the heart leaps with joy, or 
flutters with joy, admirably characterize this action of the 
accelerator nerves. ‘The facility with which the heart drives 
the blood into the arteries, under such circumstances, pro- 
duces that feeling of comfort and pleasure which is expressed 
by the words, alight heart. On the other hand, all sad or 
painful feelings act chiefly on the retardator fibres of the 
pneumogastric nerves. Mmotions of this description diminish 
the rapidity of the heart's beatings, and so increase the 
amount of blood discharged from that organ at each diastole: 
hence the contractions by which it drives the blood into the 
vessels are laborious and protracted. These contractions, 
attended as they are with pain, give rise to an ensemble of 
sensations, expressed in common language by such phrases 
as oppression of the heart, the heart is agonized, ete. That 
other phrase, the heart is ready to burst, expresses, with 
great exactitude, the sensation of stricture one feels when 
suffering from pent-up anguish. The news of some painful 
loss, when suddenly conveyed, oftentimes produces wild, 
irregular contractions, owing to a paralysis of the retardator 
nerves, and it is not rare to find this disordered excitation 
followed by a total stoppage of the heart’s action and syn- 


cope. Hence, says Claude Bernard, when we have to com- 
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effects produced on the heart by the soul’s emotions depends, 
above all, on the excitability of the nerves connecting heart 
and brain. The greater the excitability of these nerves, the 
more pronounced are the heart's motions, and the finer, too, 
and the more delicate are the consecutive impressions. It is 
because the nerves of women and children are more excitable 
than those of men, that their hearts also are more profoundly 
affected by the emotions; or, in common language, their 
hearts are more tender, more sensitive. 


While the heart seems to be more directly under the in- 
fluence of the feelings, the lungs appear to have some con- 
nection with thought. When absorbed in soms profound 
meditation, or when listening to some orator whose discourse 
rivets ourattention, we suspend the respiratory movements. 
Darwin offers an ingenious explanation of this phenomenon, 
attributing it to the habit we have contracted of not breath- 
ing when we are listening attentively, so as not to disturb by 
the sound of the breath the silence necessary for catching 
every syllable. 


From the fact that the real affections of the soul, and con- 
sequently of the brain, are always accompanied by disturb- 
ance of the respiratory and circulatory functions, we may 
conclude that the heart and the arterial tension are the true 
index of the passional states. Hence it is that the actor, 
when he would prove that some perilous situation inspires 
him with no fears, seizes the hand of the one he seeks to 
reassure or to convince, and places it over his own heart, in 
order to show that the beatings of that organ keep up their 
usual rhythm. Hence, too, it is that we must not regard 
outcries and gestures as positive indices of passion. When 
you see a woman weepi»gand agitated on hearing some pain 
ful news, you have only to feel her pulse; if that is normal, 
you may pronounce the emotion simulated. On the other 
hand, if you see a woman whose distress is manifested by 
no outward signs, but whose heart beats with unwonted 
irregularity, you may be sure that she feigns a calm that is 
not in her soul. There is yet another mode of ascertaining, 
and even of measuring accurately, the strength of emotions. 
This we may do by applying either to the pulse orto the 
heart one of those delicate apparatus invented by M. Marey, 
which trace on a sheet of blackened paper curves of greater 
or less sinuosity, representing the number, the force and 
the form of the beats of the pulse, or the contractions of 
the heart. Just as these apparatus give us tracings which 
at once indicate the nature of the heart’s motions in 
various diseases—for instance, fever, typhus or pneumonia— 
they might in like manner give us graphic representations 
of its motions under the influence of the various passions, 
such as love, fear, grief, joy, anger, etc. Indeed, each of 
these states of the soul produces, in the order of the heart’s 
beatings, a modification so peculiar and characteristic that 
we may regard each of the passions as having a curve of its 
own. M. Cyon, who has recently suggested this ingenious 
idea of applying graphic apparatus to the physiology of the 
passions, gives some illustrations of the bearings such ex- 
periments might h«ve. Among the heirs gathered round the 
bed of a dying man there is one whose grief causes hia heart 
to beat slowly but violently. In some of the others, who im- 
patiently await the end, the heart beats quickly but feebly. 
The graphic apparatus, which describes, with marvelous pre- 
cision, the rhythm of cardiac contractions, and which is called 
the cardiograph, could in this case exhibit the real feelings 
of the heirs. This is not at allan exaggeration, and we have 
no doubt that an instrument of great sensibility could be got 
to note the differences here referred to. Perhups the case 
would be different under circumstances of greater com- 


plexity. The modifications of the heart’s beating intervene! 


in a twofold manner, in the determination of our inclinations 
and in the acts which proceed from them, either by pro- 
ducing sudden changes in the quantity of blood diffused 
through the nerve-centres, or by giving us agreeable or pain- 
ful sensations through the depressor nerves. Now, a sudden 
afflux of blood to the brain, and extremely painful sensa- 
tions, may produce, in a man not suffering from any mental 
disease, the craziest notions, and may betray him into the 
commission of the most serious offenses. Suppose a man 
commits acrime under circumstances but ill understood ; 
the question arises, Was he moved to the act unconsciously 
and by physiological causes, or did he doit designedly and 
after calm reflection? M. Cyon thinks he can resolve this 
problem as follows: The soul possesses the faculty of ex- 
periencing, on the recollection of a past act, emotions ofa 
like kind with those it experienced at the moment of its com- 
mission. The detailed history of a crime must produce in the 
accused who listens to it—supposing that he had committed 
the crime knowingly—emotions of this kind, as also the 
cardiac motions necessarily correlative tothem. Hence the 
judge may, by meaus of the cardiograph, inform himself as 
to the presence or absence of these motions, and so decide 
whether the accused has or has not a recollection of the 
crime, i. e., has committed the crime whether with or without 
consciousness. This instance is rather ingenious than plau- 
sible, rather theoretic than practical. Of course, an indi- 
vidual who has committed a crime in a state of delirium can- 
not, on hearing the history of that crime, experience the 
same emotions, nor consequently the same modifications of 
the heart’s movement, as he would if he had committed it 
with a full knowledge of what he was doing; still, it would 
be as hard for him in the one case as in the other, to main- 
tain an absolute sang-froid. A man who is accused of having 
committed a crime, and who knows that he has cou,mitted it, 
is alarmed at the sight of the judge who questions him, and 
at the thought of the accusation which stands against him, 
even though the crime was committed in a moment of de- 
lirium. Qn the other hand, it may easily happen that a 


hardened malefactor, who has committed a crime with full | 


deliberation. will be so far master of himself as to feel but 


insignificant emotion when the ciroumstances of his crime | 


are brought up before him. Yet this idea of M. Cyon’s 
merits the attention of psychological physiologists, and we 
may venture to hope that the day will come when treatises 
in psychology will conclude their descriptions of passional 


contractions which answers to each passion. These tracings 
will be trustworthy and precise, for, if the will be mistress 
of movements and demonstations that appear at the surface, 
it has but very little power over viscera that are concealed, 
like the heart, and these are truthful witnesses, ever at hand 
to rectify lying testimony. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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FREE-LOVE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
LETTER FROM HENRY JAMES TO S. P. ANDREWS—CONTINUED. 


Now if by freedom of love you mean emancipation from 
marriage constraint, you compel me to regard your use of the 
word love as symbolical merely, and to view the word itself 
as meaning substantially hell. I hope you will not deem me 
silly enough to suppose that I thus stigmatize your doctrine 
to any good man’s regard. On the contrary I am only 
making an ‘honest attempt intellectually to characterize it ; 
and as (by the marriage-love of the sexes heaven has always 
been appropriately symbolized to the intellect, so I take no 
liberty with thought in saying that hell is no less appro- 
priately symbolized by love as opposed to marriage. I repeat, 
then, that free love, regarded as the enemy of marriage, 
means to the philosophic imagination free hell, neither more 
nor less. Free hell, itis true—which is a greatly improved 
aspect of the subject—but still hell, and not by any means 
either earth or heaven. It is this fact alone as it seems to 
me which supplies the philosophy of the free-love agitation, 
and redeems it from an otherwise utter triviality. Free 
love is only the shibboleth of the movement, only the 
specious battle-cry under which its shadowy coorts are 
being marshaled for the final field of Armageddon. But, 
viewed under the surface, it is a surging up of great hell 
itself into the current of our daily life, to become henceforth 
an acknowledged factor in human affairs, or to be reckoned 
with no longer as a suppressed and disreputable, but as an 
every way free and respectable force in our nature. 

You pay me the somewhat dubious compliment of calling 
Swedenborg my fountain of wisdom. [ flatter myself that 
the fountain in question is somewhat more highly placed. | 
am quite sure at all events, that Swedenborg’s stately wig 
would rise off his head in astonishment and awe of the waters 
that flow from that fountain. Swedenborg is not the least a 
man of ideas, but eminently a man of facts; and if any one 
goes to him therefore for ideas themselves, and not for the 
mere raw material out of which ideas are constituted, he will 
be sadly disappointed. This is what makes Swedenborg at 
once the most unauthoritative and the most instructive of 
writers, that he has no pretension to supply his readers with 
intelligence, but only with facts, which, nevertheless, are a 
sure vebicle of intelligence to every one who knows how to 
use them. Now, altogether the most impressive fact I find 
in Swedenborg is the fact of the Last Judgment, effected, as 
he declares, more than a century ago in the world of spirits, 
and resulting in the complete practical effacement of the old 
antagonism of heaven and hell, and their joint and equal 
subjugation henceforth to the evolution and uses of a new 
manhood on earth, at once natural and spiritual, or finite 
and infinite, which he calls a Divine-natural manhood, and 
represents to have been the sole creative and the sole forma- 
tive force in our history. 

Now if this Last Judgment of Swedenborg’s be a fact of 
our spiritual or race-history, and the elements of good and 
evilin our nature have become actually reconciled in a new 
divine manhood, have become actually fused, blent, or mar- 
ried in a new or divine-human life on earth, what can 
worthily express this grand spiritual achievement in our 
nature but Society? Society then is the true form of human 
destiny. And if Society itself be a marriage of good and 
evil, of spirit and flesh, of heaven and hell, consummated in 
the divine heart of our nature, why should not hell declare 
itself free of heaven, or love declare itself free of the purely 
enforced bondage it has hitherto been under to marriage? 
How indeed can it help doing so? The slave, in disavowing 
his coerced bondage to his master, does not refuse him a 
spontaneeus loyalty on occasion. And love, in refusing a 
constrained homage to marriage, will not deny itself the 
honor and advantage of a spontaneous adhesion. Society, 
when once it is fairly established to men’s recognition as the 
sole law of their origin and destiny, as the sole divine justi- 
fication of their past disreputable existence, will exhibit or 
express a perfect reconciliation of our most finite or personal 
necessities with our most free or spiritual and infinite 
aspirations. But that is only saying in other words, that 
man’s life, whether inward or outward, whether celestial 
or infernal, will then be no longer moral or voluntary as cen- 
tered primarily iu self, or primarily in the neighbor, but alto- 
gether sesthetic or spontaneous, as centered in self and the 
neighbor quite equally. And when the law Of man’s life 
thus expresses itself no longer in the rugged forms of duty, 
but in every winning form of delight, the lower element in 
our nature will be found even more prompt to its social alle- 
giance than the superior element. Hell in that event as a 
recognized factor in human life, coequal with heaven, will 
vindicate its freedom no longer by voluntarily deferring to 
heaven, but by doing so instinctively as the very condition 
of its subsistence; for reciprocal deference is the life-blood 
of freemen. Thus when the veriest prudence of a man, or his 
inmost love of himself, binds him to society as the law of his 
being, he may surely be allowed to claim what freedom in 
love he pleases: his love—in spite of himself, if need were— 
will evermore strive to indue itself in marriage lineaments, 
' for marriage is both the substance and the form of true soci- 
ety, and nothing derogatery to the marriage spirit can sub- 
'sistinit. This is why itis written: ‘* There shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth, neither anything that work- 
‘eth abomination or maketh alie; but they which are written in 
the Lamb's book of life.”’ 

I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass,, April 16, 





HENRY JAMES. 





BT STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
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The opening sentence of this part of Mr. JAMES'S oon. 
munication is in itself utterly ambiguous, for the reason tha 
it is impossible to tell, from it, whether by ‘* emancipatio, 
from marriage-constraint’’ he means by marriage-constrajy; 
the outer constraint of the statute law, or that release, whic) 
he has imagined to be the demand of the free lovers, froy 
the divine order, whatever that may be, of the love-relatioy; 
of mankind. But light is thrown upon the subject farthe 
on, and it appears that he means this last, for he contrasts th, 
“emancipation”’ from it under the name of Hell, wit) 
“that marriage-love of the sexes by which Heaven has always 
been appropriately symbolized.’’ 

Now by marriage as appropriately symbolizing Heaven, }, 
undoubtedly means nothing other than barmoniously aj. 
justed love relations in accordance with the divine law; by 
which is meant, again, nothing other than the highest law in 
the universe applicable to the subject. He may assume jy 
his thought that this highest law is such, or such; but thy 
does not affect the question; as he may be either right o; 
wrong in the assumption; aud be can hardly, I think, rejeg 
my definitions, which transcend all special renderings of th 
law. This highest law must in turn be ascertained pr 
intuition, by inspirational impression, by experience, b 
reason, and, in fine, in the highest degree, by the absolnty 
science of the subject superadded to and modifying ths 
results of all the other methods—by, in a word, whatsoeve 
faculties and means the human mind possesses for com passing 
a knowledge of the highest truth, especially in this sphere of 
affairs. Love—as a SUBSTANCE or subject-matter, appropri 
ately regulated by the ti we and highest law of its relations 
a8 & FORM—this substance and this form, again, happil 
united or married to each other, is what Mr. JAMEs is ber 
characterizing as marriage-love, and as heaven; and nobod 
can, I think, appropriately object to this characterizatioy 

So, on the other hand, the divorce or sundering of thj 
substance and this form —it is a little queer to call that ide 
an ‘“‘emancipation, ’’ but no matter so long as we can gues 
at what is meant—may, with the same appropriateness 
extending the symbol, be denominated hell. I conceded 
at once in my previous answer, that what Mr. JAMES under 
stood us to propound as doctrine would be a doctring 
devils; and I suppose that sort of thing is rightly characte 
ized as hell. But, I have now to show that, as I think, Mr 
JAMES does not quite understand himself on this subject 
and I take the liberty to correct him; as, if he is going t 
conduct us to the sulphurous abyss, I want he should g 
straight to Hell; and not deviate a hairs’ breadth to the righ 
nor the left. 

I have pointed out twosensesin which Mr. JAMEs has use 
the word marriage. There is inv>lved here a third meanin 
so subtle that I presume he is entirely unaware of it. Ma 
riage is here in one breath contrasted with love, as tb 
opposite partner in a partnership of ideas; and, in the ne 
breath, it is used to mean love conjoined with marriag 
(marriage being now used in the former sense), that is to sa 
to mean the partnership itself. Itisas if Smita were about 
in the first place to be fairly treated, in relation to Jonzs,i 
settling the affairs of the firm of Smirna & JONES, but that 
surreptitiously, the assumption were glided in that Jones i 
the firm of SmrtH & JONES, and tbat poor SMITH has 10 
to reckon with the whole firm against him. 


Read the following extract in the light of this criticism 
““T am only making an honest attempt intellectually to char 
acterize it [free love]. And as by the marriage-love [lor 
and true marriage conjoined] of the sexes heaven has al way 
been appropriately symbolized to the intellect, so I take u 
liberty with thought in saying that hell is no less appropri 
ately symbolized by love as opposed to marriage. I repeat 
then, that free love, regarded as the enemy of marriage 
means, to the philosophic imagination, free hell, neitbet 
more nor less,”’ etc. It will appear at once, on a close iuspe? 
tion of this extract, that marriage, the last two times iti 
here used, is used as synonymous with warriage-love—as, ill 
other words, a partnership-idea, including love as one of th 
partners—and in that case love is no more an appropriaté 
idea to contrast with it than SmirH is the appropriate an 
tithet, in the case supposed above, of Smitnm & Jongs. TD? 
true antithetical idea of a partnership, is the individuals % 
individuals, and both of them equally, out of the partnef 
ship. Sothe true antithet, in idea, of marriage (meanilf 
love in marriage and marriage in love conjointly) is love, a0 
marriage, as a substance and a form, mutually contrasted, 
divorced or separated from each other; and then if the word 
free is used to mean their separation (or emancipation) from 
each other, itis just as applicable to marriage as one of tit 
partners as itis to love as the other partner; and it is not alo 
free love which is hell, but it is love divorced from true re! 
tional adjustment (here called marriage) and true relation 
adjustment (that is, the relational adjustment which would 
be true if love were present) this last without love, which 4" 
both and equally the symbol of hell. In other words, !0% 
without marriage and marriage without love are hell—tlé 
reader remembering that we are not now talking of statu’ 
marriage, but of true sexual adjustments; and love marrieé 
to true sexual adjustments, or vice versa, is heaven. 

No philosophical free lover, any more than any othé 
philosopher, would object, I presume, to these statemed™: 
and this is what Mr. James means, or should mean, iv t 
premises. 

We are all aware that love, as mere unsatisfied desir®, ' 
hell, or misery; and satisfied upon alow plane it is still bel 
to one who has conflicting superior desires unsatisfied; aud 
when the satisfaction is complete in kind, if the adjustmem 
are imperfect, conflicting or disharmonious, in whatsoe™’ 
sense, the result is still hell; and this authorizes Mr. JAMe 
to call free love hell, he having taken the word free to wes! 
divorced or sundered from true or harmonic adjustme!! 
but how he could ever have thought any set of people t) be 
the partisans of this particular kind of hell is still very 5“ 
prising. On the other hand, he might just as rightly, and i 
even required by consistency, to say free marriage, in thf 
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sense of mere formal adjustment divorced from love as its 
appropriate infilling substance, and then to denounce ?f as 
hell of another kind; which we all kucw it tobe. It is this 
latter hell which free lovers are especially engaged in com- 
patting; and itis that hell of devils and this hell of Satans 
(Swedenborgian) between which I insist that Mr. JAMES 
shall hold even balance; 
straight to hell. 


But Mr. JAmes’s ladder of argument, though there isa 
round loose occasionally, is still a ladder conducting him up 
to a culmination of aiagnificent philosophical statement. 
Free love, as hell, is still with him by no means altogether 
disreputable. Hell itself is getting upin the world. It is an 
equal factor in the genesis of all things, an equally honor- 
able combatant in the grand final battle of principles, the 
end of which is not defeat for either, but a trinismal recon- 
ciliation whereby the new heavens and the new earth are or 
are to be constituted. All this is universological and grand 
and true, and it rejoices me to have so distinct an announce. 
ment of the doctrine, in this connection, from Mr. Jamus. 
I gladly concede also that he has derived only the materials 
for this doctrine from Swedenborg, and that the form of it is 
new and equally original with Mr. JAMES and myself, and 
perhaps some other thinkers of this age. Atall events, I 
am in full fellowship with him upon this central point of 
what I must undoubtedly believe is the final and integral 
philosophy of mankind. 


[should not, it is true, base my faith in a final philosophy 
upon Swedenborg’s personal experiences in the spirit world, 
nor upon any mere historical averment of events which may 
have transpired in any world, but upon what to me is far 
securer, the universological laws and principles of all being. 
Still, I have no contempt for Swedenborg’s experiences, 
whether they prove to have been subjective or objective 
phenomena; and the rendering which Mr. JAMES gives of 
the event alluded to is altogether sublime and alike true, 
whether the event literally and objectively occurred or 
not. If the date of these spiritual espousals wus so far back, 
it vould seem that the effective promulgation of the fact has 
been reserved for this and the coming age. The new divine 
manhood has as yet made but small external progress iu the 
world. The germ, nevertheless, exists, and it is taking on, 
every day,increased preportions. The most fatal mistake 
that soldiers make in war is to fire upon detachments of 
theirown army, aud it is all important that they discover 
and retrieve the blunder. The figure is commended to Mr. 
JaMEs’ consideration. Verbum sap. sat. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE. 


The following is taken from the New York Day’s Doings: 

It is reported that there isa family in Paterson who were 
afew days ago united, husband and wife, after being sepa- 
rated for some time under very singular circumstances, in- 
dicative of a state of society decidedly loose. A certain mar- 
ried man, living in the southern part of the city, some time 
since eloped with a certain married woman who lived near. 
To console himself, the husband left alone, took the other 
man’s deserted wife home to cook his dinners fur him, ete. 


After some months, the runaway husband returned to visit 
Paterson, and the first one he met was the husband whose 
wife he had taken. It was then and there mutually agreed 
that the exchange of wives be a permanent agreement, all 
bands seeming to be pleased with the new order of things. 

So tbe first-mentioned man returned with the good news to 
Camden to tell his new partner about it, when, to his horror, 
he found she had eloped with another man. This was worse 
thanever. He returned to Paterson, mourning the loss of 
all his wives, when. he was met with open arms by his own 
legitimate wife, and they made up and agreed to live together 
again, And, to make the matter all right, what should hap- 
pen in two or three days but the arrival of the other man’s 
wife, begging to be taken back again, the man with whom 
she had eloped to Camden having eloped from her. 

And so they are all living now together as they originally 
were, in legitimate marriage. I[t is about as mixed up a case 
as we ever heard; and what is more strange about it, is that 
itis all true, and the parties are now living in Paterson, the 
reunion referred to having taken place only a week or two 
since, 

RESPECTABILITY SEEDING IN RASCALITY. 

Mary Ellen McCormack, eight years of age was recently 
rescued by Mr. Henry Bergh from the custody of Mr. and 
Mrs. Conolly in New York city. It appears that she has 
been frequently, cruelly and wantonly beaten, cut with 
scissors, confined alone in a fireless room, insufficiently 
tlothed, ete. She slept on a piece of carpet without covering, 
Was never allowed to leave the room except to go in ihe yard 
it night; is unusually intelligent, and— mark this—is sup- 
posed to be the illegitimate child of RESPECTABLE parents. 
Just so! There’s the rub! 

In view of the care and affection lavished upon children as 
exhibited in the foregoing, under the present system of mar- 
tiage and sexual relations, the intense wickedness of those 
who would change them, and thus render the Conolly role 
‘npracticable, must be universally conceded. The present 
‘ystem must be upheld and the rights of children secured, 
beyond peradventure, to scissorings, whippings, cold, soli- 
tude, lovelessness, and death by slow starvation! Vive Con- 
Olly and Conservatism! ° 


We read of one Moloch to whom children were made to 
’ Dass through the fire;’’ thousands of years afterward we 
bass our children to the Moloch of respectability through 
frost, Whippings and starvation. Thus perish—as Ellen 
MoCormuck might have perished — thousands of the best and 
brightest because they were not born in accordance with the 
TON rules of false moralists; Some ure taken and tenderly 
Lurtured by those who adopt them, but even these more 
fortunate ones are subjected to taunts and sneers from 
| legitimate ”’ yahoo abortions, whose very “life’’ originated 


in other words, that he shall go: 


and whose ** pursuit of happiness’’ mainly consists in mak- 
ing others miserable. For such the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is a falsehood —a * truth (as Swedenberg has it) let down 
from Heaven into hell,’’ which ‘‘ there became a lie.”’ 
ALFRED CRIDGE. 


A NOBLE WOMAN'S WORK, 


Mrs. Sarah J. Spencer was before the House Committee 
upon Buildings and Grounds the other day, and gave a most 
starLling picture of the social evil in the city of Washington, 
in her demands that Congress establish there a reformatory 
institution for fallen women, who really wish to escape a life 
of sinand shame. Her eloquent address before the commit- 
tee fairly startled them. From a record report of Mrs. Spen- 
[ome speech | give one or two extracts, to show the horrible 

condition of the under life in Washington. Mrs. Spencer 
sald: 
‘*In one house of ill-fame in this city I found, as the chief 
attractions for visitors, five children, ranging from twelve to 
sixteen. Upon expressing my horror to the keeper of the 
house, she said: ‘The gentlemen, even white-haired old 
men, pay the highest price for tit-bits. It won’t pay to keep 
old g’.is here. The youngest one here was seduced by her 
master, a respectable married man, at her service place, and 
ran away from her mistress. If 1 should turn these children 
out, I should like to know who would take care of them. 


You can take them all, if you choose. 


— 





‘0 &@ “respectable ”’ lie, whose “liberty” can only be licensed» 


I won’t stand in their 


way. I should like to get out of it myself, but nobody will 


trust me.’ 


‘‘T groaned inwardly, for abandonéd as she was, I knew 


she spoke the truth. No one would take them, no one would 
trust them. 
until we give them an opportunity to choose a better? 


How dare we say these girls choose that life 
A 
note came to me one day stating that a young girl in Murder 
Bay wanted to see me. The locality was described but the 
number was not given. A woman with a blackened eye and 
»ruised face said: ‘Reckon you'll find her in the corner 
house.’ I knocked at the door. A woman, who had been 
beautiful once, with a face now distorted with evil passions, 
opened the door, glaring at me furiously. Suddenly a change 
passed over her face, and she did not attempt to molest me 
as I waiked past her to a del.cate little figure leaning against 
the wall. I took the icy-cold hand of the little girl and led 
her into the parlor, the mistress following. Her face was 
deathly white; her cyes had a heavy, leaden look, and as | 
put my hand upou her forehead I found it was as cold as her 
hands. She had been drugged, and, as I afterward found, 
had been in that state three weeks. I kissed her forehead, 
thinking, ‘ Whose daughter is this?’ The kiss startled her, 
and she said, faintly: ‘Oh! [know you I saw you once be- 
fore. Your name is Spencer, and you’ve come for me. I 
can’t get my things. She (whispering in my ear) won’t let 
me havethem. Can I go with you without a bonnet? 

‘Gentlemen of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, I wish I had language to tell you how I felt when I 
was obliged to tell her that | did not come to take her away. 
I had no place to take her for a single night. 


‘The other day I was sent for to come home inhaste. Ina 
little room at the foot of the stairs, upon the floor, lay a 
little figure, with a white, child-like face, bearing traces of 
mortal agony. She had been ‘on the town’ since the age of 
twelve, having been at first lured into a den and locked up 
for three weeks. The night before she had been turned out 
of a little room because she could not pay therent. She 
walked up and down the streets with a tiny bundle in her 
hand, penniless, hungry and cold. Late at night she earned 
a dollar at her usual trade. Fifty cents of this she was 
obliged to pay for the use of a room, and she was upon the 
street again with fifty cents in her hand, and sickness com- 
ing on. She asked a woman to let her stay all night and to 
give her a piece of bread and butter for her fifty cents, which 
she did. Pain would notlet her sleep and at five o'clock in 
the morniug she was frightened at her condition and 
started for the station. The mortal agony of mother- 


hood had come, she hurried on to the  station-house, } 
and asked an officer to take her to the _ poor-house. 
She said he told her “he didn’t take none o’ them 


no more; she’d better go to the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation.’ This was two miles away, and she had not a 
peany. So she dragged her suffering body to their door. 
They asked her if she had a letter from anybody. ‘No, 
nothing at all, but the d’rections from the police-station.’ 
Then she must go to some one whom they named and get a 
letter. Another mile and back. It was now late in the day, 
for she moved very slowly the long way out, and she had 
eaten nothing since she bought the piece of bread and butter 
the night before. She walked half a mile further, and then 
dropped upon a door-step where a man was smoking a pipe. 
Ste.asked how far it was to the lady to whom she had been 
sent. He told her, and she said: ‘I can’t geo there, then, for 
[done give out,’ He told her ‘she had better go to Mrs. 
Spencer's; that wasn’t far off." She does not know how she 
came to be lying on my floor. This was two weeks ago. 
When, even within a few days, my heart has grown faint 
with the long, weary struggle to secure help for these poor 
girls, I have thought of that suffering little girl dragging her 
way through the nation’s capital, and I have grown strong 
again.’ 

The effect upon the committee was very great. Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s arguments gave them food for thought that had not 
been in their minds for years. To legislate for humanity 
was novel. Mrs. Spencer only asks for a place where she 
cun care for the young girls that have fallen. She says that 
fully seventy-five per cent. of fallen ones in this country and 
Europe are lured into vice under the age of fifteen years. 
Not over twenty-five per cent. enter the business from 
chuice. With all the lavish appropriations by Congress to 
subsidize the commercial interest of the country, Mrs. Spen- 
cer thought that a few thousands would not be amiss to sub- 
sidize the virtue of this district. Itisthought the committee 
will recommend an appropriation. 





WHEREAS—RESOLVED. 


Having noticed the somewhat amusing incidents of several 
fractional remnants of dried-up societies, with members 
enough for officers, and a quorum of an indefinite number, 
led off by one that died several years ago with the dry-rot, 
in Hammonton, N. J., that have passed with great unanim- 
ity certain whereases and resolves against Woodhullism 
when there was no Woodhullism, and against the 
Chicago Convention, which they never saw, and whose 
acts and resolves they knew nothing about, except from 
false reports and slanderous attacks of enemies, and 
against Free Love, when all love is free, except the love of 
God, which is constrained by church limits and sometimes 
prominently against their own personal records—we resolved 
to hold a convention, which we did, and unanimously re- 
solved as follows: 


1, Every sane man and woman has a perfect and inaliena- 
ble right to control his or her own person, unless convicted 
of crime, and restricted in such right as a punishment. 

2. As marriage is not a criminal act, it cannot justly re- 
strain such liberty; nor can parties to it, by agreement, set 
aside such right, even by a sealed or solemnized contract. 

3. A rape coramitted by a man upon the person of his wife 
is as much a moral, and should be as much a legal, crime as 
if committed upon any other woman. 

4. Any personal attack or abuse of a wife by her husband, 
whether sexual or otherwise, should be punished the same as 
if committed on any other woman. 


5. As marriage is a civil contract by our laws, parties have 
a right to enter into it and dissolve it without a priest, mag- 
istrate or court, as they would any other contract, subject 
only to the general laws regulating civil contracts, with such 
amendments as would adapt it to the protection of women 
and children, until woman has an equal voice in making the 
laws, and an equal share of the property, to support herself 
and children. 


6. As every part, organ and function of the human body is 
created for use, and none for abuse, and as woman is alone 
endowed with the capacity to receive aud support the germs 
and early forms of organic human life, therefore she alone 
should decide when, where, how and by whom she will be- 
come a mother. 


7. As true marriage is that relation and condition where 
one man and one woman are wholly, sexually, devoted to 
each other, and fully satisfied with each other as mating com- 
panions, therefore this is the highest social form of life known 
to us, and in such relation no woman would desire other 
parentage or partner in childbearing nor in sexual inter- 
course. 


8. No ceremony of priest or magistrate can make an act 


right that is wrong without such ceremony, nor can such cer- 


emony make an act wrong that is right without such cere- 
mony, since right and wrong exist in the acts and relations 
of the parties, independent of the ceremony, and not in the 
ceremony, nor in the consent of the parties in the ceremony ; 
hence marriage exists without the ceremony, or not at all. 

9. The sexes shou'd be registered, examined, reported, no- 
ticed, talked about, tabooed and esteemed morally by the 
law and public opinion alike, thereby compelling men to 
bring their victims up to their social level or sink to the level 
to which they degrade the females they disgrace. 

10. Woman should be pecuniarily independent of man, 
and have entire control of all sexual intimasy without any 
pecuniary consideration, and thereby abolish the social evil 
and houses of prostitution. 


11. Rape is an act in which the parties do not act mu- 
tually and jointly in participation, and hence is more frequent 
in marriage than out of it. 


12. No woman is virtuous who submits her body to the 
sexual abuse of any man without sexual attraction or desire, 
and without participation in the acts arising therefrom. 


13. No man is virtuous who uses or abuses the body of a 
female without her voluntary and mutual attraction and par- 
ticipation in such relations as arise therefrom. 

14. Virtue is not sanctified by, restricted to, nor confined 
within the legal bonds of marriage, but by the proper, 
healthy, natural and legitimate use of the sexual functions, 
and by never sacrificing nor abusing the organs of the body 
nor the attractions of the soul. 

15. As the natural desire for maternity cannot be restricted 
by legal marriage, and as there are many women who do 
desire to be mothers and do not desire to marry, and as such 
are often able to support and educate their children, there- 
fore they have as good right to become mothers without 
being disgraced as married women have, and are not as much 
disgraced in the eyes of God, of angels and of good men 
and women as the women who bear unwelcome children by 
husbands they do not have the proper attraction to for ma- 
ternity. 

16. While woman is kept in an inferior condition and sub- 
jection, as at present, vice, immorality and unwelcome chbil- 
dren will be the rule, and virtue, morality and welcome cbil- 
dren the exception; but when woman is man’s equal in 
property and every department of social, civil and political 
life, the reverse will be true. 

17. The most necessary legislation for regulating the rela- 
tion of the sexes is to properly protect woman from the 
necessity of selling herself to man for an hour, a day, a 
month or a lifetime in order to obtain bread, clothes, or a 
promise of a home, or promise of a loving husband, who dues 
not know he will love her at all after he gets possession of 
her, and whose love may be only last and not last a week, 
or may be a love based on false estimates and perish ina 
week, with no power, in promise, or ceremony to restore it. 

18. Those who do not desire to live together as man and 
wife have a right to separate, without the expense or gossip 
of a court trial and decree of divorce. 

Hlaving deliberately discussed the foregoing resolutions 
and unanimously adopted them, all alone, at Omaha, this 
20th day of March, 1874, we therefore adjourned, subject to 
call of officers. WARREN CHASE, 
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BEAUTIES OF THE PRESENT SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


A little forlorn white baby is in the possession of a colored 
woman in Upper street. The child is a bright-eyed, fair- 
skinned boy of twelve months, had been noticed in the arms 
of his sable nurse, and inquiry was active as to whom it be- 
longed. Well, for all we have been able to discover, it be- 
longs to the women now so kindly nursing it. It was left 
with her, she said, by a colored woman who had been taking 
care of it at her home xear Payne’s depot, but who had to 
leave for the South, and desired to put the child somewhere 
where it would be cared for. Of the parents we 
could learn nothing except (and the woman gave a 
meaning laugh while she spoke) that *‘the mother was 
wealthy, was quite « gay belle much admired, living in an- 
other county, and the father was supposed to live in Fayette. 
The child when delivered to her was nicely dressed and had 
five or six changes, and if ever she got anything for taking 
care of it she supposed she would get it through the woman 
that left it with her.”’ 


The woman volunteered some curious information concern- 
ing other little foundlings. She had heard of three quite re- 
cently. In one case an infant dressed in a fine cambric robe, 
was left at the door of a colored woman residing on Broad- 
way. The infant was wrapt in a dozen fine suits similar to 
the one worn, aud with them was found some money. 


In another case, a fine child was found upon the door- 
steps of a poor lady on Limestone street. 


The latest case she knew of was at Midway; an infant, only 
afew months old, had been left with a colored woman at 
that place, by aman who came and went in the night, and 
appeared to go toward Georgetown, Scott county. Hecame 
frequently, bringing clothing and money; never got out of 
his buggy, made anxious inquiries about the state of the 
child’s health and departed as he had come—in the dark. 
The last time he called he left ten dollars for the child’s use, 
and promised to call again in six months. Our informant 
was under the impression that the concern thus displayed 
was parental. The biting sarcasm in the word parental, pro- 
nounced by such an one, with such experience of its empty 
meaning in a foundling’s presence was enough to make one 
ashamed of his kind and we turned away. 





CIRCULAR LETTER TO SOCIALISTS. 


In view of the great diversity of ideas now being set forth 
by those prospecting for some feasible plan of organizing 
communities, we herewith offer the following propositions 
as a plan upon which we should like to unite with others in 
carrying out, and we invite criticism from all who may 
think our positions untenable: 


1. We wish to come in contact with an equal proportion of 
men and women who are morally, socially, religiously and 
politically free; and who can use freedom, not abusing it, in 
all of life’s activities; but this, of course, gives no one the 
right to trespass upon any other person, as, in so doing, the 
freedom of the one trespassed upon is thus impaired. We 
regard those morally and socially free who hold individual 
control of all their functions, uninfluenced by fear or favor; 
and who act in whatever way that promotes happiness and 
auxiliarates the beauty and glory of life. We do not seek 
the perfect, but the free. 


2. We want happiness, and in its attainment desire to seek 
it with those who will, with us, make use of all the power 
they now or ever may possess, for that end alone, without 
mental or material reservation. Those who would * keep 
back a part’’ are not wholly with us, and we cannot find 
happiness together. To us, happiness means the reciprocal 
conjugation of all the attributes of one person with those 
of others. 


3. As the apple wants a place and conditions for its unfold- 
ment on the tree, 80 we want a place and conditions for 
human unfoldment upon the planet; and as these conditions 
are associative with other things, so they are with us; and 
we want a place and cohditional associations, the former to 
be had as it can and the latter by attraction of similarities. 

4. Humanity, unlike plants and animals, is not clothed 
with bodily protection; has reason, hands and the utilization 
of tools; and with these powers must build habitations, 
make clothes and procure food, or perish. Thus, with the 
place, we want a habitation and the means of comfort and 
subsistence; and, as one-half of life is glowing beauty, 
so the place, habitation, clothes and food should be as equally 
beautiful as useful. 


5. Plants unfold inspirally, and animals can unfold in- 
stinctually; but humanity can only unfold by cultured 
means; and as science alone gives a way to culture, s0 we 
want all the processes of life to be guided by science. 

Having now found out what we want, and whut all persons 
like us may want, we next proceed with the plan of gratify- 
ing these wants: 

1. We invite men and women, whose wunts are the same 
as ours, to unite with us in attaining happiness; the home to 
be held in the name of the association, and all associates to 
be equal in possession, and equal in all privileges and ben- 
efits. 

2. That all ownership shall be associative, and not integral; 
that each person can use an equable amount of the proceeds 
of labor for individual uses, and all else be provided associa- 
tively. 

5. Believing that physical unfoldment is all-important to 
mental culture, we propose that the agricultural industries 
constitute the basis of sustaining life and providing the ma- 
terial essentials for promoting happiness. 

4. We propose that all associates live as one family, con- 
forming to such rules of order as may be found necessary to 
secure harmony. 


5. We propose that all persons, in becoming associates, 
will freely deliver to the common treasury all their material 
suostance; and, in withdrawing, to receive back the value of 
the same, without interest or premium, 





For any further iliustration of our ideas, read the writings 
of Victoria C. Woodhull. J. W. EvARTs, 
FRANC P. ROBERTS. 
CENTRALIA, III., 1874. 
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SPIRITUALISTIC. 


TO THE SPIRITUALISTS OF AMERICA GREETING. 


LOMBARD, IIl., April 12, 1874. 

Brothers and Sisters—We have run the gauntlet and still 
live. The Northern Illinois Association of Spiritualists will 
hold their Bighth Quarterly and Second Annual Meeting in 
Chicago, Illinois, at Grow’s Opera House, 517 West Madison 
street, commencing on Friday, at 1044 o’clock, A. M., June 12, 
1874, and continue cver Sunday the 14th, a three days’ meet- 
ing. Weshall then meet under charter from the State of 
Illinois. All the members are requested to be present, as 
business of importance will come before the meeting, also 
election of officers for the coming year. There will be reso- 
lutions of vast importance to Spiritualism to be considered. 
We cordially invite all Spiritualists, Mediums and speakers, 
as well as all others interested in the cause of humanity and 
truth to be with us at this our second annual meeting. Our 
platform is free and shall remain so for the discussion of all 
subjects germain to humanity, truth and progress, under 
strict parliamentary usages. 

O. J. Howarp, M. D., President. 
E. V. WILSON, Seo’y N. I. Ass. 


We also give to the world the following statement, viz. : 

Whereas, following our Seventh Quarterly Meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Association of Spiritualists, held in Chi- 
cago on the 13th, 14th and 15th of March, 1874, grave charges 
and accusations were made against us personally and col- 
lectively as a body, reflecting on our moral character, truth- 
fulness, as well as social standing and position in society; 
Therefore, we challenge our accusers, who have maligned us 
through the Religio-Philosophical Journal and other papers, 
to meet us while in session in June, 1874, and prove these 
charges to be true; or, failing to do so, forever after be 
branded as liars, cowards and villains before the public, 
for we here deny before the world the truth of said charges 
and accusations. Truth is mighty and will prevail; though 
the heavens fall we will stand by our principles — equal 
rights, a free platform, the discussion of all truth—aiming 
ever to arrive at the highest. 

O. J. HOWARD, M. D., President. 

E. V. WILSON, Sec’y. 


SPIRIT TRANSIT—(John iii., ver. 8.) 


The transit of a spirit to the earth-life by means of its 
taking control of a borrowed animate body, as a fact recog- 
nized by Jesus and used by him to illustrate his doctrine of 
entrance into the kingdom of God, is indicated by this 
erroneously translated and misunderstood Greek sentence, 
namely: Jo pneuma opou thelet pnei, kai ten phonen autou 
akoueis, allaouk oidas pothen erchetai, kai pou upagei; outos 
esti pas gegennemenos ek tou pnewmatos, being the eighth 
verse of the third chapter of the Gospel according to John. 
Who has not listened to a windy and incongruous sermon on 
this text? The preacher always supposing the word wind was 
the properly translated word, and truly meant a wind from 
some one of the cardinal points—east, west, north, south. 
Let this class of preachers cease to traduce the faith of 
Spiritualism; to vilify its professors. The Master, whose 
disciples they pretend to be, taught the great and central 
fact of Spiritualism in the above Greek text, to wit.: the 
spirit’s return and communion with mortals. This is the 
corner-stone of the temple of Spiritualism. Let us examine 
this text as seen above in the original, and see whether we 
are safe in our averments. 


The text shows that Jesus sought to indoctrinate Nico- 
demus concerning the operations and influences of a spirit— 
the spirit of a person who had departed this life—upon a per- 
son still dwelling in the natural world and being in his natu- 
ral body. Nowhere else in the New Testament, where to 
pneuma are so constantly translated spirit or ghost, are we 
able to find to pnewma rendered wind. The proper Greek 
word for wind is anemos, and by no usage whatever of Greek 
writers can the common version of the words to pnewma be 
justified. Even in the Gospel, according to Matthew, sec- 
tions 25 and 27 of chapter vii., where it is said **‘ The winds 
blew,’’ the word anemos is used. What evidence is here of 
the ignorance of the Commissioners of James concerning 
spiritual phenomena, and to what bad translation hath it 
led! The whole context shows that the word pnewma was 
spoken of the soul ur spirit of aman. It had been properly 
translated spirit by them just before, in verses five and six, 
and, to be at all consistent, they should have rendered it 
wind wherever used in the same immediate connection, or 
spirit; one or the other, all along through the dialogue. 


The reader has seen that the same word in the Greek text 
above quoted, begins and ends the section. If to pnewma, at 
the beginning, must be rendered wind, then tou pnewmatos, 
at the end, should also be rendered wind. It would seem, 
surely, that there can be no good reason for a different use 
of it in the same sentence. We will, therefore, end the sen- 
tence with the same word with which the common version 
begins it. To use all along the word wind, how absurd and 
ridiculous would be the rendering, may be seen thus: * Ex- 
cept a man be born of water ana of wind he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God! That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the wind is wind!”’ 


in the sayings of Jesusin the memorable interview with 
Him had by the cautious rabbi are enumerated the facts and 
philosophy of a most reasonable and satisfactory incarnation, 
possible to all who ever inhabited the earth. Jesus teaches 
the spirit’s return, but only through its incarnation of itself 
in the body of another person, to remain only for a limited 
period and for temporary purposes—a return through the 
flesh of another still animate in earth-life, and borrowed only 
for the occasion. 





Nicodemus, no doubt, had seen cases of entrancement, 
etc., which, to him, were inexplicable, and by him were 
set down as miracles. 
producing cause of the phenomena which he had witnessed, 
Pneo, from which comes pnei, primarily signifies to breathe, 
whether it be in a case of common respiration or of some 
peculiar inspiration or expiration—and the idea of Jesus, no 
doubt, was this; the spirit breathes into, or inspires, opou, 
whatsoever person it wills or chooses to inspire—such seems 
to be the case nowadays with all susceptible media in 
our midst. Whatever, indeed, may have been the act of the 
spirit, whether entrancing, or controlling in some other man- 
ner, the person upon whom it chose to exercise its power, 
the result certainly was to make itself heard; akoveis, thou 
hearest—and what is heard?—ten phonen, its voice, its 
word, its language, its speech, its discourse. The spirit ix 
not visible to the natural eye,and what is here affirmed of it 
is in harmony with its laws. We discern not its ingress or 
egress; ouk oidas, thou dost not behold; pothen, whence; 
erchetai, it comes; kai pou, nor where; upagei, it departs, 
All this is plain tu any one familiar with spirit phenomena. 

Consolidating the above items of interpretation, criticism 
and explanation, the following is a correct reading of the 
Greek of the celebrated wind text of the King’s commis- 
sioners: ‘‘A spirit inspires whomsoever it will, and thou 
hearest its voice, but thou dost not behold whence it come; 
nor to what place it departs—so is the case of every one why 
is begotten of the spirit’’ (from on high). 

This contribution of evidence, by Jesus, to the support of 
the grand idea of spiritualism, the occasional and temporary 
reincarnation of aspirit, in a borrowed mortal body, as iy 
case of entrancement, is conclusive against the constant 
denial of churchmen that spirits ever return and speak con- 
cerning matters ‘of spirit life; conclusive that a spirit, 
once individualized by an earth-life, may incarnate itself in 
the animate body of a person yet dwelling upon earth.— Dy. 
Horace Dresser. 

SPIRITUALISM—AN INDIGNANT OLD SPIRITUAIST 
AND FREE-LOVER. 


Your article of this date, ‘‘ The Necessity of a Radical 
Reform in Spiritualism,’”’ like many others upon the same 
subject published in the Times, is only remarkable for the 
entire absence of either justice or truth. 

I have been an avowed spiritualist about eighteen years and 
a reader of the Times about ten or twelve years, therefore 
consider myself posted as regards the manner the T'imes has 
treated this sbbject. The fearless, independant manner that 
the Times treats the majority of subjects discussed in its 
columns deserves and no doubt receives much credit. But, 
sir, if you had been enjoying a Rip Van Winkle sleep the 
past twenty-five years, there might be some excuse for sucl 
an article appearing editorially in the 7'imes, but under the 
circumstances, how shall we account for such an abortion’ 
Let me examine your statements a little. 

First. How did it happen that those scientific men and un- 
scientific thinkers, philosophers and wise men of the press 
(with a few glorious exceptions) ignored the phenomena 
culled spiritual, and not only ignored the subject, but pro- 
nounced the whole thing a humbug, and that without any 
knowledge or investigation of the subject? Now, Mr. Editor, 
will you tell your readers what in your opinion, prevented 
the wise men mentioned in your article from investigating 
this subject twenty-five years or even twenty, or say fifteen 
years ago. Wasit free love, Woodhullism, harlotry, or the 
mad-dog cry of priests and the press? Haven’t you a faint 
recollection of the manner you leaders (wise men) have 
treated this subject for the past twenty-five years? Do you 
not well remember that when the humbug theory would not 
answer, the priests set up the how] of devil, and proclaimed 
from pulpit and press that that old cuss the devil, was at the 
bottom and had entire control of all media? Did not the pulpit 
and the press combined pronounce Edmonds, Hare, Davis, 
Brittan, Owen, Tuttle, Denton, Chase, Pierpont, William and 
Mary Howitt, Massey and a thousand more greater or lesser 
lights,a pack of tricksters, humbugs, ignorant asses? And, 
sir, how long since have you ceased using the above epithets 
against these same persons? And are not, and were not, 
some of them scientists, philosophers and unscientific think- 
ers? Again, Mr. Editor, how much longer do you think 
skeptics, infidels, Free Religionists, Spiritualists and Free 
Lovers are going tu support the press inits present utter 
and entire demoralization? I can tell you—until we cal 
have a free, just and truthful press, and not a moment longer. 
You, Mr. Editor, know just as well as I do (for you are not 
the ass your article suggests) that the above five classes are 
the thinkers of this age, fand, sir, they are, as a class, dis- 
gusted with the demoralization of the pulpit and press. 


Second. Now, Mr. Editor of the Times, how many inde- 
pendent scientists and philosophers are there who have be- 
come cognizant of the phenomena of Spiritism, as you name 
it? And, sir, how many, except the independent ones, 4° 
you think are foo)s enough to risk their reputation and bread 
and butter against the odds of this unscrupulous priesthood 
and press? Has the pulpit ever scrupled to brand and black- 
ball every new development under the sun, and as soon 4s it 
gained popularity claimed it as the offspring of their total 
depravity, immaculate conception, Holy Ghost, divinely in- 
spired humbug? And where is the secular press that has 
dared to expose this curse against the freedom and advance 
ment of our common humanity? And, sir, if the press daré 
not do this, how unreasonable for you to raise the question : 
why don’t the scientific men, the philosophers, the wise mel: 
investigate and give us the result of their search? And, 
finally, Mr. Editor, for you to answer the question by gay lve 
that they are deterred because free lovers, W oodhullites, 
and harlots believe, is, to say the best, very thin; and at 
the same time you designate this wing of Spiritualism as 
frauds, long-haired asses, etc., etc. Isn’t this placing 4 high 
estimate upon the character of those wise men and the sub- 
ject to be investigated ? 

AN OLD SPIRITUALIST AND FREE LOVER. 

CHICAGO, March 27, 1874, 
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SPIRITUALISM IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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him were SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 17, 1874. |™y limited aequaintance with him, I should judge to be] at Paris, there grew upon both my hands a number of warts 
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witnessed, paper,” I think must meet the approval of all true friends | 800d a lecture as I ever listened to in Liberty Hall, told me] paccador’s lady, who was a woman far from superstitious 
0 breathe, of human progress, and of all who have the best interest of he engaged the hall every evening for one or two weeks, when tcl me one Pi she would help me away with m ase: 
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uch seems called a free paper. In this article it is not my purpose to| every evening. My first reply to'this ‘“‘ kernel of purity and ress that wart which I had from my childhood; then she 
media in notice him at all, but another person. Just at this particular] truth’? was sent to the Banner with the request to return it | nailed the piece of lard, with the fat toward the sun, upon 
act of the time I feel that a brief review of the cause of Spiritualism in | if not published; but it was neither published nor returned.|a part of her chamber window, which was to the south. 
sther man- this place will be of interest to your readers, and that is my | The one publishedin the WEEKLY, was written several weeks | The success was, that within four weeks’ space all the warts 
its power, purpose in writing; but if I should, under the sting of the | later, and possibly some things were added which explains 
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company; but at the rest I did little marvel, because they 
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ling of the did, it was evident that their disposition was good enough; | lector,which he thought“shabby treatment ;’’ then when it was | antly in our boyhood, but we were taught to notch the stick 
"s commis. for Moses, who was engaged to speak for us in October, had | offered him, with the request that he signa receipt, while] pefore casting it away. A writer in Notes and Queries tells 
, and thou his engageinent canceled, showing very plainly what the feel- the collector and he kept a memorandum, he took it a8 @2! of a relative troubled with thirty-two warts on one hand 
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Spiritualists’ meetings in. Asitapproached completion it was 


worst hand, and got rid of the thirty-two, while the pair 
thought advisible to organize, and measures were taken to 


queen of the Spiritualists here, nearly two years ago, to dis- : , 
sf f % she had omitted to charm remained to plague her, and when 


, support of place me from a position that I had always held, I told her 


| temporary do so under the laws of the State. During this time, and be-|Jeige lord that I shovld never give or subscribe another | 52¢ sought to remedy her fault by gaing through the cere- 
body, as in fore the meeting far organization took place, it was thrown out | cent in support of public speaking while she remained queen. | Mony again she found it futile ; ‘‘the charm would seem to 
.e constant that no one the least bit tainted with Woodhullism should | From this spread the report that a large amount stands| have been broken by her telling of it.” Another corres- 
speak con- hold any office in the organization; and some even went so | against my name, which I will not pay, and that I never did} pondent of Notes and (Queries writes: ‘‘ Twenty-five years 
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earth.—Dr, her engagement would be canceled, at any rate if she had | notes with the “ generous-hearted” and see which gives the charming warts. Being at that time a lad, and much 
not been engaged, she would not receive a call to Some here, | most to advance the cause in different ways. troubled with these excresences, one of which was as large 
as she was tainted with the * abominable doctrines. In conclusion, if this “solid kernel of truth and purity” as a four-penny piece, I was recommended to pay the old 
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REE LOVER. 


organized under the vame of the First Free Religious Society 
of Springfield, and strangers and Spiritualists in the city 
looking among the Sunday notices to find where Spiritual- 
ists’ meetings were held, were at aloss to find any; for the 
Sunday notices of the ‘“* Free Religious Society,”’ read as fol- 
lows: ‘* Preaching by N. Frank White, at half past two and 
seven o'clock, Sabbath school and bible class at one P. M.,’’ 
which was hardly the kind of notice to attract Spiritualists. 
Some of us felt that to make the notice complete another line 
sheuld be added, as follows: The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper will be administered immediately after the close of 
of divineservice. Such a notice it was thought might tickle 
the palate of the bluest advocate of an angry God anda 
burning hell. 


Some of us who had suffered obloquy and reproach for 
principle’s sake did not feel like seeing the epiritual flag thus 
trampled in the mud, and we took it up and raised it aloft 
once more; and after our first Sunday announcement ap- 
peared, a very perceptible flutter was noticed among the 
* Free Religionists,’’ which caused a very marked change in 
their programme, and their Sunday notices afterward read 
as follows: ‘* The Spiritualists and Liberalists of the Free 
Religious Society, of Liberty Hall,” etc.; and now Free Re- 
ligion is gone entirely by the board and their notices read, 
‘The Spiritualists of Liberty Hall,” etc. This also is history as 
our own city papers will testify; and if our movement were to 
die right here and never accomplish anything further, it would 
certainly die an honorable death, for it has taught them not 
to be ashamed of Spiritualism and to stand by its flag, how- 
ever short some may come of attaining to that false standard 
of respectability which isthe curse of the world. 


Spiritualists ought to know that there is no such thing as 
“vicarious atonement’?—that every one must stand or fall by 
their own actions. It seems to me if they could realize this 
they would not be afraid of *‘ side issues’’ or anything else, 
and they would have charity enough to accept the good and 
true, and reject the false, let it come from whence it may and 
through whom it may, and if Spiritualists here or anywhore 
else feel like surrendering its flag to Free Religion or any 
other religion, because some, according to their pharisaical 
notions, are not quite as good and pure as they esteem them- 
selves to be, they will find themselves mistaken; for there 
are a few here at least who do not propose to see it so insult- 
ed, and if any doubt exists as to their ability to keep it float- 
ing in the breeze, they mistake very much the character of 
the persons engaged in the movemant. 


Now that our friends of Liberty Hall have seen the folly of 
their course and repented of theerror of their ways, and no 
one hereafter will have any difficulty in finding where Spirit- 
ualists’ meetings are held, we extend the right hand of fel 
lowship and wish ‘them success, for there is room enough and 
Spiritualists and Liberalists enough here to support two 
societies handsomely, if they had the disposition. Since the 
flag of Spiritualism now floats to the breeze over Liberty 
Hall, and they hire speakers that will not submit to be muz- 
zled, we feel that if we knew how to die, we might do 
80 with a good grace, but as we dou’t know how, we don't 
propose to do any such thing. And here perhaps I ought to 
stop; but I feel that a few words more yet remains to be 
said. There has been ‘‘a kernel of purity and truth” here, 
(at least tbut is what he calls himself in the Springfield Re- 
publican), who has undertaken to defend the course of the 
Free Religious Society. He says they are not ashamed of 
Spiritualism and have never changed their name, but took 
the name of Free Religion in order to broaden their platform, 
80 as to admit such persons as Horace Seaver and C. C. Bur- 
leigh; just as though the Spiritualist platform was not broad 
enough. I have always supposed it broad enough not only 
for such persons, but persons like the late Elder Knapp and 
Robert E. Fulton, if they would consent to listen half the time, 
but as the latter will not do this the p!atform is not at fault, 
hor too narrow to receive them. Healso put mein possession 
of a great many facts that I knew nothing about; hespeaks of 


the truth; and prove it, I will produce ten that will say I 
have not; or if he will produce one here that will say he has 
not falsified the truth, [ will produce ten that will say he has, 


and prove it. 


Yours, for the truth and right, though the heavens fall, 
F. R. LApp. 
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TAKING THE INITIATIVE. 
We warned the ladies of San Francisco some time ago, that 





the evil of intemperance in dress had assumed such gigantic 


proportions that the men were about to move in the matter. 


and that praying bands composed of earnest men, led by 


practiced preachers, intsnded to visit the dry goods and mil- 
linery establishments of this city, and pray at the proprietors 
until they promised to give up their unholy traffic. The 


ladies are determined to take this reform into their own 
hands before the men are driven to such extremities. 


The 
Bulletin says: 


‘* A meeting is appointed for all who are interested in the 
subject of dress reform for women, to meet in Anthony’s 
Hall, 417 Bush street, opposite the California Theatre, on 
Monday afternoon, April 6. The ladies will meet at 2 o’clock 


pprecisely, and the gentlemen at 3 o’clock. A company of 


ladies have commenced the agitation of this subject by calling 
around this little nucleus all who are interested in this great 
work. There is, no doubt, a great chance for improvement 
in this dress business, as fathers and husbands can well 
testify, but the work of bringing it about will be very la- 
borious.”’ 


Woman’s dress in America is clumsy, unhealtbful, expen- 
sive, and in many cases inelegant. The only sensibly-clad 
women in San Francisco are the Chinese, who wear comfort- 
able loose wrappers and loose pants. No Chinaman, as far 
as we have heard, objects to his wife wearing breeches; and 
we do not see why a Caucasian should object, if she pleases 
todoso. Pants can be made as graceful and becoming for 
women as men, and, after she has got rid of all those super- 
fluous petticoats which now encumber her movements, wii] 
be made more fit to take her part in the duties of life. There 
is no necessity for the immense number of articles of clothing 
which women wear. There is no reason why she should wear 
a greater number than a man does. The dress of the present 
day may be reformed and still remain womanly and pretty. 
There is too much of it, and it costs too much. 

Any dress reform which has for its object the dressing of 
all women alike, like convicts or soldiers, must fail. Only 
general principles can be laid down, and each woman must 
be left to dress in the manner which she considers most be- 
coming. Fashion is a tyrant from whose power many a wo- 
man would gladly emancipate herself. If it can only once 
become ‘the fashion’’ to dress simply and inexpensively, 
the reform will progress rupidly. The prettiest dresses are 
not the most expensive. It is the form of woman’s garments 
that needs to be changed, not the material. Something like 
pants must form a portion of the reform dregs, or it will be 
no reform at all. Weare glad that the ladies have made a 
commencement in this much-needed reform, and hope the 
press will encourage them in their good work, though dry 
goods stores advertise liberally—their large profit they make 
out of the follies of women enabling them to do s0.—San 
Francisco Figaro. 


CHARMS. 


The belief that the maladies by which poor human- 
ity is tormented are removable without the interven- 
tion of drug or docter, has obtained in all ages and in all 
countries; the savage and the civilized alike have had, we 
might say still have, immense faith in the power of sundry 
charms of amore or less ridiculous nature. Philosopher 
though he were, Bacon himself, not, it must be owned, 
without signs of misgiving, testified in their favor, writing: 





Chaunceyj{Barnes—purposely for effect. It is the first time I 


‘*T had from my childhood a wart upon one of my fingers; 


lady a visit. With fear and trembling I entered her little 
hut ; and after being interrogated as to the number of warts 


upon my person, a small stick was produced, upon which 
certain notches were cut, across having been first slightly 
imprinted on the larger wart; the old lady then retired into 
her garden to bury the stick, and I was dismissed. From 
that day my troublesome and unsightly adherents began to 
crumble away, and I have never been troubled since.”— 
Chambers's Journal. 


[From the Baltimore American. ] 
THE SOCIAL EVIL IN VIENNA. 


A man’s wealth is often estimated in Vienna by the num- 
ber of mistresses he keeps, and the magnificence of their 
equipages, diamonds and dresses. There is no city in the 
world, not even Paris, that can rival the metropolis of 
Austria in these respects, and there is a universality of senti- 
ment that is quite remarkable. There are no establish- 
ments in Vienna like those which have proved such a 
nuisance to the citizens of the Eastern School District of 
Baltimore, for the reason that professionals of that class do 
not exist there. 

There are, in short, no flajinting courtesans in Vienna, as 
are tobe seen on the streets of Paris, or even New York 
or Baltimore. Where virtue is such a rarity, there is no 
opportunity fer making a speciality of vice, and 
it has no special locality. In this respect Vienna 
would appear to the casual visitcr more free 
from this species of social evil than any other large city in 
the world; but a visit to the foundling hospital, where there 
is an average of about forty infants received daily, or the ° 
general hospital, where its illegitimate births average about 
thirty a day, shows the pre-eminence of Vienna over all 
other eities in the world. 

There are twenty thousand soldiers always in the city, 
mostly young men from the provinces, who could not marry 
if they would, and would not if they could. They have no 
means to support a wife, and seldom have money sufficient 
to pay the church charges for the performance of the mar- 
riage ceremony. bag | can be seen in crowds with the 
young girls on the Ringstrasse and Prater. They form 
attachments, but’ are never expected to marry. Their ex- 
ample is followed by the young men in other walks in life, 
and I am assured there are fewer marriages in Vienna than 
in almost any other city of one-third the population. There 
seems to be no attempt made by the authorities or by the 
church to remedy this evil, which has become so universal 
that—among the laboring classes especially—there are few 
mothers that have husbands, 


EPIDEMIC DELUSIONS, 


‘* Epidemic Delusions’’ is a book by Dr. Frederic R. Mar- 
vin and from the publishing house of Asa K. Butts, No. 36 
Dey street, New York. The book is beautifully written and 
the argument is plausibly constructed, but the scientific 
value of the book is equivalent to zero. Dr. Marvin is a good 
poet but he is a poor philosopher. He evidently does not 
understand his subject. He classes Spiritualism with 
witchcraft and necromancy, and this alone brands him as a 
charlatan. Dr. Marvin had better etick to the muse and let 
the spirits alone. He is Professor of Psychological Medicine 
in the New York Free Medical College for Women. 

We wonder what sort of a professor of psychology a man 
can be who denies the existence of a soul and its immortal- 
ity, and actually closes a lecture before a crowded house 
with such words as “All hail, annihilation! we greet thee 
with gratitude, O forgetfulness!’’ How will he wender at 
his own blindness and perversity,when from the green slopes 
of the summer-land he looks down on earth's busy throngs, 
who, led by such leaders as he ts, are wandering further and 
further from the truth. We have no unkind words for the 
Doctor. We are rather pleased than otherwise with his boos, 
fcr it really illustrates the weakness of both the materialis- 
tic and the Christian positions, and does not hurt Spiritual- 
ism, which is builded upon a rock. 

‘That the Doctor may live many years and write better 
books than this is the prayer of his reviewer. 
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STATUTORY PROGRESS. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the 
rapid acknowledgment by legislators of the principles of 
justice involved in the social question. Something is com- 
pelling men to enact laws looking to the preservation of the 
individuality of the wife in marriage. This progress was 
for a long time successfully resisted ; and whether it is now 
obtaining because men begin to feel that women are getting 
in earnest in their demands—this legislation being enacted as 
a peace-offering to prevent actual rebellion—or really because 
they have a genuine sense of the injustice of the past, it 
may be difficult to determine. It may, however, result from 
recent decisions of the Courts, upon matters relating to 
marriage and woman’s rights within it. Wherever this ques- 
tion bas been considered recently, Judges have gone beyond 
statutory enactments and founded their opinions upon nrin- 
ciples of justice; in several instances going so far as to de- 
clare that marriage is a civil contract merely, thus virtually 
establishing the right of individuals to make and unmake 
social contracts without legal interference. Perhaps legis- 
lators, who are mostly lawyers, fear this movement of the 
Courts and enact these laws to, limit their actions within 
reasonable (?) grounds. Having once begun the advance 
from the absolute authority of so-called divine marriage it 
will be extremely difficult to stop its progress short of the 
absolute sovereignty of each individual man and woman, 
which is the only logical position. 

The following from the Chicago Times of April 26, on 
“The Rights of Married Women,” shows the condition in 
Illinois : 


The law in relation to husband and wife, enacted at the 
late session of the General Assembly, containssom important 
provisions which should be understood by every one living 
or having property interests within the State. It is a radical 
measure, framed and passed with the intention of placing 
the husband and wife on terms of perfect equality before 
the law. Its provisions are sweeping, and nearly all the old 
landmarks of common law in this relation have been carried 
away. There will be none of that ivy-clinging-to-the-oak 
business in the marriage state in lll n»is after July 1, when 
the new law geesinto force. Matrimony will no longer bea 
union; it will be merely a confederation, a limited partner- 
ship, in which neither party surrenders any individual rights 
and assumes no new responsibility, except a share in the ex- 
penses of educating the children, a point which loses much 
of its importance when the fact is considered that children 
are pretty much abolished, save at the foundlings’ homes, 

The act was drawn, and engineered through the legislature 
by Judge Bradwell, of Chicago. It is said that his personal 
experience has led him often to deplore the condition of sla- 
very to which the wife has hitherto been subjected, and hence 
his effurts to secure her emancipation. 

The law provides that contracts may be made and liabilities 


incurred by the wife, and the same enforced against her the | 


same as though she were a man, and single. The husband is 
got reepousible forthe debts incurred or civil injuries com- 
mitted by the wife. The latter may receive, own and convey 
graperty, realand personal, itt the same way that a husband 


ean. In ease the busvanud survives the wife, he has a life 


futerest in ouly one-third of her estate, and vice versa, In 
case of the abandvument of one by the other, or of the con-| 
finemeat of one in the penitentiary, the other may, upon 
applicatloy ta, aud under direction of, the court, sell or en- 
cuniber the estate of the absent one to the extent necessary 
for the support of the family. 


possess her own earnings, free from the interference of her 
husband or his creditors. Neither husband or wife shall be 
entitled to recover any compensation for labor, or services 
rendered for the other, whether in the management of prop- 
-— or otherwise. 

his last provision is of peculiar interest on account of the 
fact that Judge Blodgett has now under advisement a case 
coming directly within it. The wife and daughter of a pank- 
rupt put in claims for certain personal property in the hands 
of the assignee, alleging that this property had been given to 
them in payment for services rendered to the bankrupt as 
agent and clerk. Judge Blodgett has already decided that a 
wife can form a partnership with her husband, but his opin- 
ion upon her ability to act as agent has not yet been made 
public. The new law settles the matter for the future, how- 
ever. After July 1, the husband of a woman who is a good 
book-keeper, or accomplished in business practices, will no 
longer be on a par with other parties competing for his wife's 
services. He will not be allowed to pay her anything; the 
others will offer what her services may be worth, and of 
course she will go where she can get the best pay. This will 
be characteristic of the coming woman modeled after the 
new law. 

There is one section of the act that appears to be a contra- 
diction to the letter and spirit of all the others. That is the 
one which provides that the wife may not enter into or 
carry on any business partnership except with the consent 
of her husband, unless he has abandoned her, or is insane, 
or is confined in the penitentiary. This is about the only 
remnant spared of the supreme authority that vested in the 
husband under the old common law. He may still forbid 
her entering into business partnership. His rights over her 
person and property are all gone save this, and it is a matter 
of wonder why this reservation was allowed. Indeed, with 
the new respousibility respecting property and liability for 
debts imposed upon her, it seems somewhat unreasonable 
that she should not be allowed perfect freedom in the selec- 
tion of business associations. It will not do to answer that 
her natural affection would prompt her to consult her hus- 
band, for the whole law repudiates the idea of the existence 
of natural affection, or, at least, it is founded on the assump- 
tion that such affection is not very general, and cannot be 
relied upon to guide or control the conduct of persons in the 
ordinary transactions of life. This restriction of the rights 
of the wife is inconsistent, and must be removed befvure 
absolute success can be attained in the transformation of a 
woman into a perfect man. 


Whether the last sentence of this article was written in 
earnest or in sarcasm is not evident. But we believe the 
Times ‘‘senses” the coming condition and begins to see the 
necessity of falling into line. With the Z7imes we can see 
no reason for the reservation of the right of the husband to 
control the business relations of the wife. Probably it was 
a compromise to secure the support of a conservative ele- 
ment requisite to the success of the general bill. 

But women must not be idle. They must not rest until 
this restriction is removed. We disagree utterly with the 
sentiment that the law 1s not founded upon natural affection, 
and hold that the whole matter ought to be remanded from 
law to affection, which this enactment provides with this 
single exception. ‘The wresting of control from affecuon 
and giving it to law is afl that we have ever complained of 








about marriage, which we hold to be subject to love without 
reserve. 

Nor must they stop with securing the removal of this 
restriction. They need to have a law epacted that will 
secyre to them the absolute control of their persons, so that 
they may be able to determine when, and when they shall 
not bear children. This is the last and greatest slavery from 
which woman must be emancipated ; and it will be the last 
that men will resign. 
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DOES THOUGHT EVOLVE? 


The WEEKLY of January 31st last contained an editorial 
entitled ‘‘ The Evolution of Thought,” in which the theory 
was advanced that thought, like matter, is subject to the 
law of evolution. Our valued friend and correspondent, 
‘‘ Sturgis,” has called our attention to what seems to him, 
perhaps, to be fallacious positions, which, until now, on 
account of the various duties and annoyances of our recent 
trial and suits, have been overlooked. 

Nevertheless, there is nothing that pleases us so much 
as these evidences of close and exact thought. Few 
people think consecutively, or synthetically, or even con- 
sistently,at different times upon different subjects. This arises 
because there are so few who are grounded upon principle. 
By far the greater number of those who are accredited as 
‘thinkers ” fail te recognize that a law that is applicable in 


and to one branch or class of facts is to be rigorously ap- 


plied to all other branches and classes of the same degree of 
evolution, in whatever department of nature or mind. 

Even Herbert Spencer, the most comprehensive analyzer 
of modern times, is guilty of this failure. He does not 
apply the laws which he recognizes in matter to his discus- 
sions upon other subjects. He regards the agitation and the 
advanced ideas in social evolution as things that ought to be 
discountenanced; while in other directions he considers 
them as indicative of rapid progress. We may be guilty of 
like or more inconsistencies, but our effort is to always apply 
the same law in all departments of investigation. 

If ‘‘the agitation of thought” in the domain of science 
is ‘‘the beginning of wisdom,” so must it be the same in 
social aflairs. We hold that until people have established 
themselves upon a solid foundation of principle they are not 





competent to discuss, synthetically, any problem. While 
‘this position is logically true, we do not mean it to apply to 
our correspondent, but to that large class of writers and 
speakers who attempt to define the limits between Spirit- 
ualism and Materialism. 

The distinction between these two extremes is to us very 
evident. Spiritualism, in its wide sense, is not a term im- 
plying simply a belief in the existence and communication 

| of the individualized spirits of persons once in human form, 
| but includes in its complete application the intlligent 





The wife may receive and| belief that spirit is the motive power behind matter which 
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causes it to evolve—is in fact the life of matter—the power 
resident in it that determines all its movements—that power 
which, resident in protoplasmic units, between which there 
is no chemical difference whatever, causes one to evolve 
into an animal and another into a man. 

Materialism is by no means limited to that conception 
which supposes there is no future individualized existence 
after the devay of the physical body. Materialism properly 
means that theory which holds that spirit, or the life of 
matter, is a result of the movements among its constituent 
parts, and is thereby directly antipodal to Spiritualism as 
above defined. As expressed by Prof. Huxley it is the 
theory that life has a physical basis, the opposite to which is 
that life 7s the physical base. Butour correspondent says : 


STEUBEN, Huron Co., O., 1874. 

Permit me, then, first to notice the first paragraph of arti- 
cle **The Evolution of Thought,’’ and to say that although 
fully convinced myself of the truths, so far as they are al- 
ready eliminated, involved in the theory of evolution—and 
these have remained the settled convictions of my mind for 
more than thirty years—I am yet doubtful whether any com- 
paratively considerable number of the otherwise intelligent 
class of human kind have yet accepted the evolution theory, 
opposing as it does that of special creation, and involving of 
necessity a disbelief in the existence of a personal God; but 
that ‘‘ the theory goes rather to substantiate the materialis- 
tic theory that God and Nature (force and matter?) are one 
and the same,”’ is not so clearto my mind. That God is the 
force and life everywhere found in matter and developed in 
its at present highest known degree in tle sub-organism 
man, and manifested as intelligent being and power, is quite 
a different matter. 

Second paragraph: If the intelligent inquirer reaches toa 
point in his investigations where he sees that matter existed 
in elemental form, when there were no two of the “recog- 
nized elements;’’ or else, when all matter was a common 
element. filling space “ without form and void” (void of all 
form and universally diffused), it seems to me the next in- 
quiries should be, rationally assuming that matter was uncre- 
ated, what were the primal elements of which matter was 
composed (for not all of the *‘ recognized elements’’ of the 
science of our day were primal, I think), and what their con- 
dition ? 

Huxley says, I believe, that if he should go back toa begin- 
ning he should expect to see living protoplasm evolved from 
non-living matter, but how evolved is the question, how can 
one conceive of dead matter capable of motion per se? and if 
motionless per se, which is conceivable, how evolve form out 
of non-form? And does not evolution, in connection with 
the theory of the non-creation of matter or its eternal exist- 
ence and its final condition, imply beginning of motion, 
life and form? Is there any known principle of spirit or 
spirit or force, either in or out of matter, that could have 
imparted life and motion to dead matter? and what is motion 
or the action of matter but the evidence of life in matter! 

Permit me now, then, to suggest that a true theory of evo- 
lution must embrace the knowledge of the principal elements 
and their primal condition out of which matter is constituted, 
and the knowledge in some degree of the character and 
power of the latent indwelling spirit of force by which evo- 
Jution is caused or accomplished. 

Again, if the evolution of thought is analogous to the eyvo- 
lution of material forms, is matter and form the cause of 
the evolution of thought (as held by materialists), or does 
thought suggest form and manifest itself through form? Is 
it rationally conceivable that matter without thought or 
thought involving principle, can create or compound thought 
out of itself? or that thought without matter can create or 
ccumpound matter out of itself, or that either intelligence or 
matter can create something out of non-pre-existing nothing 
of its like or kind? 

If there be a source of life as ia recognized, conceded, is it 
less intelligible or rational to suppose that thought, intelli- 
gence, originates in that source rather than in dead matter; 
or that the force that constitutes the life and causes the 
motion of matter, also imparts intelligence rather than that 
dead matter creates intelligence out of its, cf course, non- 
intelligent self? 

Trusting that I have made my meaning intelligible to you, 
I submit the above for your consideration and remarks, or 
auswers, after which | may have more to say. STURGIS, 


Weare of the opinion that a very large proportion of 
scientists have accepted the theory of evolution. But it is 
also evident that an equally large proportion of mankind in 
general have not accepted it, simply because they do not 
know anything about it, and they therefore stand neutral. 
We cannot conccive of a person accepting the theory that 
every eflect is produced by a competent cause and at the 
same time rejecting the theory of evolution. Indeed, it 
seems to us to be the theory itself. If cause and effect fol- 
low each other, as there can be no doubt that they do, this is 
of itself a sutlicient basis of evolution, unless it be affirmed 
that there are two methods of creation—one special and the 
other general—which idea is so utterly at variance with all 
that is known, that it isto be doubted if any consistent theor- 
ist could even think such a thought. 

We think, therefore, that we were correct when we said 
that the theory (of evolution) goes rather to substantiate the 
materialistic view, than otherwise, because the overthrow 
of a persona) God, the creating genius of the universe and 
the remanding of all power back to matter, is virtually ma- 
terialism, subject only to the distinctions to which we have 
referred above. It is almost universally acknowledged that 
the tendencies of scientific investigation of the last quarter 
of a century have been evidently in the direction of mate- 
rialism; and itis only a few writers of the school to which 
Fernand Papillon belonged, who have endeavored to coun- 
teract this tendency, and to slow the failure and fallacy of 
the materialistic theory. We may have failed clearly to 
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state the whole inference in the particular sentence quoted 
by our correspondent, but elsewhere, in the article from 
which it is extracted, it is evidently held that the ‘‘ oneness” 
meant is the unity of method rather than that of absolute 
identity. If we were to state our highest conception of 
this point, we should say that spirit and matter are the two 
opposites, which together form what we know as God; and 
this is doubtless the point which our correspondent thinks 
was not clearly stated and which ‘‘is quite a different 
matter.” 

Investigations into primordial conditions are necessarily 
a priort, We are obliged to take facts as we find them and 
follow them backward. We cannot look backward to the 
beginning as the Bible pretends to do, and finda cre..tiag point 
from which to start and follow matter down through its var- 
ious gradations and changes. To do this, would be origi- 
nally to assume something arbitrarily, which from its nature 
would be impossible of verification. If, therefore, we find 
that the highest form of organized matter were made possi-~ 
ble only by and through various previous integrations and 
disintegrations; if by geological and biological investigation 
it is found that organic life were possible only after various 
epochs of inorganic life, and that there were several periods of 
this sort of life—various strata and formations--it seems 
impossible not to conclude that all of these are but succes- 
sors to a primal organization of two different elements; or to 
dissimilar movements set up in the different parts of the 
same common element. 

Undoubtedly the next question is, of what is matter com- 
posed? But here the realm of speculation must be entered. 
There is nothing to resolve except the elements and the force 
that moved them. In this is hidden the solution of the only 
problem to be solved that can determine absoutely which is 
the dominant part of the whole—whether it is force or 
matter. But it is not probable that the origin of organiza- 
tion is contradictory to all its experiences. The fact that we 
cannot investigate beyond the original unity of two elements 
or the different action of the same element, should be no bar 
to the acceptance of what is legitimately to be drawn 
from the facts of evolution, from that point upward to man. 
From a condition where matter was without ‘‘form and 
void,” or where space was filled with a common element, 
there are known laws by which various theories may be ani’ 
are built up, and which may ultimately be so logically de- 
duced as to bear the stamp of self-evidence; but when an 
attempt is made to determine the composition of matter 
itself, the realm of the infinite is invaded, in wi.ich nothing 
except infinite comprehension is capable of self-evident 
statement. 

It is not evident, then, that a knowledge of the constitu- 
tion of primal elements is necessary to a true theory of evo- 
lution. It is sufficient for a theory if the law that governs 
the movements of matter is discovered, without going so 
far backward as to ask whether matter is self-existent or was 
ercated. It might as consistently be held that there can be 
no true theory about any of the special facts of existence 
without a knowledge of the origin of the matter involved in 
the existence, as it is to hold the same of the general theory 
of evolution. At least it seems so to us. 

We do not see that it would be any more difficult to con- 


ceive of ‘‘living protoplasm,” evolving from so-called non- | 


living matter, than it is to conceive of a higher kingdom as 
evolving from a lower, of the animal kingdom following 
after, as a result of, the vegetable kingdom. The difficulty 
is tv imagine that there is a difference, in fact, in the 
“living” life in “living protoplasm” and in the life in ‘‘non- 
living matter,” and the only way in which this difficulty can 
be removed, is to take the common-sense view, that all life, 
as well as all matter, was originally homogeneous. Nobody 
disputes the fact that the same matter of which the animal 
is composed once formed a part of the lower kingdoms. Is 
itany more difficult to conceive, indeed does it not follow 
as a necessity, that the same is true of the life of the animal? 

The real difficulty then is to conceive of dead matter and of 
motionless matter. Where there is no motion there is death; 
and we all know well enough that there is no such thing as 
death absolutely; that which is called death being change 
merely. Change is a necessity of evolution and is the only 
evidence of life. Change is the evidence of the existence of 
force, and if there ever was a time when there was abso- 
lutely no change then there was a time when there was no 
existence, because an existence of which there is no evi- 
dence is non-existence. To conceive of such a state, and of 
& change from that to motion and life is to make that 
change ‘‘ the Creation.” It is impossible then, consistently, 
to imagine a time when life and motion were imparted to 
lead matter, and at the same time to deny the existence of 
‘ personal God who created the world out of nothing by 
lis almighty fiat. 

Now form is the result of the movements in matter. 
Matter does not change, except through new integration to 
Consitute new forms. Form, then, is the expression uf mat- 
‘er, Is it any more difficult to think that thought is the 
result of the movements in the life of matter, is the 
*Xpression of that life made possible through the varions 
“rgautzations of matter, than it is to conceive what we know 
about matter per se? If thought does not evolve it is self- 
€Xistent, and works upon matter for the formation of meth- 
ods through which to express itself. In other words, if 
thought is not the result of evolution among the elemects of 
life, then it is the creative God. We have no proof—there 
Can be no proof—that this is true ; but the evidence is that 
*xpression and form accompany each other, neither being 
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| the result of the other, but both being results of the persist- | 


ent action of force, or of the life contained in all matter in 

common. The substance of a given thought is the same) 
that composed various previous and lower forms of thought, 

the same as higher forms of matter are composed of various 
lower and previous forms of matter. It seems to us that lo. 
accept one is to receive the other, while to deny one would 
be to deny both. 
the action of force upon orin matter, neither created by the 
other, nor either dependent upon the other as separate 
entities; but dependent upon that to which a prior investi- 
gation leads, which is incapable of further resolution by 


analysis—that force and matter, ‘‘ without form and void,” | 


which so far as we can now determine, scientifically, was the 
beginning, but which we know was not the beginning, be- 
cause matter then existed and was acted upon by force. These 
two persistent elements of the experiences of the universe 
are found in existence. They give us no solution from 
whence they came or by what command; but with them, 
there are theories established which consistently account for 
all the facts of the past and present, and from which all that 
may occur jn the future is possible of being foreshadowed. 


This is a subject which requires careful thought—more 
exact than can be bestowed upon it during the hurry and 


bustle consequent upon a lecture tour ; and if the ideas are | 


Both thought and form are the results of | 


doom. 


| 
| 


incompletely advanced or explained we shall hope by fur- | 


ther and sterner consideration to make our position clear 
ultimately. Meanwhile we court criticism generally. 
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REVOLTING REVELATIONS. 





The English papers teem with leaders and letters on the 
subject of the best method to be followed for the purpese 
of checking the crime of infanticide in that country. The 


| 
| 


in the richest country in creation. 
lower 


difticulty appears to be that Mr. Bull cannot yet strike out a_ 
plan by which he can at once neglect the children and) 


diminish the crime. 
a manifest impossibility, our transatlantic brethren and 


As to fulfill both these requirements is | 


sisters usually come to no conclusion upon the subject. At. 


a late meeting an adventurous orator proposed the establish- 
ment of foundling hospitals with revolving baskets, similar 


to the one we lately had in New York, but the idea was | 
Whether this doctrine be correct or not, one thing is proven 


vetoed, ‘‘ because such humane contrivances,”’ 
ed, ‘‘ tended to increase immorality.”’ 
that the lack of them ‘‘tended to increase murder.” But 
the true reason, it is surmised, is, not that they would in- 
crease immorality, but that they would increase the poor- 
rates, which is a crime even worse than murder in that 
pauper-ridden country. The bewilderment, meantime, of 
poor Mr. Bull continues to increase in a manner which, if it 
were not horrible, would be ridiculous. He appears to be 
lost as to what should be done in the crisis, as Mr. Toots 
was when the question was put to him, ‘‘Sir, in case of a 
war with Russia, what are you to do with your raw mate- 
rials?’ It is a pity that Mr. Bull is not a cannibal, Mr. 
Toots’ answer follows so readily, 
‘em!” It will be remembered that Dean Swift solved a diffi- 
culty, in the case of Irish babies, in a similar manner. But 
we respectfully inform Mr. Bull that the WeexkLy does not 
indorse any such suggestion, for there is a diabolical doubt, 
that in his present state of excitement, he might be induced 
by us to carry into effect so very practical a solution of his 
present dilemma. 


it was assert- 


‘*Cook ’em, sir, cook 


One would naturally suppose that under such awful ex- 
posures as have lately taken place England would be 
inclined to follow the example of the principal cities of the 
continent of Europe, in some of which the crime of infanti- 
cide (if not of feeticide) is almost unknown. Their system 
is simple ; it is merely to provide homes for all destitute 
infants. This may not agree with British political economy, 
but it is not bad Christianity. It really ought to be adopted 
in Great Britain for statistical reasons. It is important that | 
the world should know’the minimum of milk which wil] 
sustain life in a baby, and also whether some artificial food 
could not be manufactured which, at a still lower cost, 
would support infant existence. In a country which inhu- 
manly boasts that it feeds its paupers at less cost than its 
criminals, we might hope to obtain a correct conclusion on 
that matter. But the subject is too fearful for ridicule or 
even contempt, and that it is so let the following statement, 
which is taken from a London paper, prove : 


‘*In foundling hospitals a very large proportion of the | 
children brought in are well kuown to be the offspring of 
married parents. Not afew were deposited at the London 
establishment by night, by parish officials; but many more 
by married couples who had as many on their hands as they 
could provide fur. We need but recall the disclosures of our 
law and police courts for the last twenty years to see how 
little can be done by any association which confines its re- 
gards to illegitimate children and their mothers. There is | 
also the abuse of burial clubs, so fearfully revealed a dozen 
years ago, and impressed on us by the trial and execution of 
parents in more than oue county in Kuglaud; criminals only 
too truly regarded as specimens of an order grown up under 
the shadow of aun evil principle, viz.: that of insuring the 
death aud not the life of the children. There ure the poison- 
ings, whole nests of which are discovered from tiuse to time, 
sometimes in our less prosperous towns, bul oftener in the 
rudest country districts, where the depressed rural Class 
seem to be ouly half alive in body and mind, and susceptible 
to animal and devilish propensities and notions accordingly. 
Now in our eastern counties, buw on the south Coast, now in 
nooks aud corners, where intelligence scarcely penetrates, 
cases tur.; up which appal the judge on the bench aud per- 
plex the jury—cases of the murders of many infauts in suc- 
cession. ‘There are women in many parts of Wugland who 
will dO the job for cuottuge mothers as well as for perplexed 
maid-Servauts. Then there are the cases of the fearfully 
over-driven wife who has had before her the fearful alterna- 
tive of sacrificing her infant’s life or her own, which latter 


The meeting forgot. 


would probably involve that of the elder children. As soon 
as she is up from her confinement she must go out and work 
and get food for the latter. She leaves her infant in hands in 
which it is sure to die; to die of improper food, drugs and 
neglect. The mother knows it will die, and is relievec when 
itis gone; and she has no pain of conscience, because she 
knows she could not do otherwise than commit this child- 
murder. Her husband cannot, will not, or does not support 


‘the elder children; she cannot even complain to the magis- 


trates of his not doing it; the workhouse is not open to them 
while the father lives at home. She has to choose between 
them and the baby, and the baby naturally undergoes the 
Then again, midwives, as well as half-barbarous 
parents, are positive that infants ‘are better off with the 
Lord,’ and are quite easy about spariug them the pains of a 
hard and troublesome life.”’ 

sut there is another and, if possible, still more frightful 
view of this Gehenna, It is, alas! not confined to Great 
Britain. Fearful revelations of the class of crimes alluded 
to have been exhibited in the New York papers of the past 
year. The whole subject is monstrous—it is a pit of horror. 
The questions under it ought speedily to be faced, by true 
men and women of all classes, both here and there. It is 
certain we are far less guilty than Great Britain, where the 
systematized oppression of the laboring classes has culmi- 
nated in murders whose numbers may be guessed at but can 
hardly be computed. Suflicient reasons, we might almost 
say in some instances excuses, are given in the above ex- 
tract to partially justify present in lieu of protracted suffer- 
ing. ‘‘ The mother knows it will die, and is relieved when 
itis gone; and she has no pains of conscience, because she 
knows that she could not do otherwise than commit child- 
murder.” Such is the picture of the condition of humanity 
Surely there can be no 
‘arthly perdition for a nation than that in which 
mothers are compelled by want to slaughter their own off- 
spring; and yet, on its own showing, such is the case of 
Great Britain. 
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THEOLOGICAL OR CREDAL MADNESS. 





An eminent Scoich surgeon, Dr. Abercrombie, on being 
called on to testify in a case involving the subject of the 
lunacy of Miss B., a testator, in reply to the question as to 
whether he considered her of sound mind, replied, ‘* No; 
he did not believe that any human being was sane on all 
subjects; that sanity in mankind was comparative only.” 


by history, that the most fruitful source of absolute mad- 
ness in all countries is certainly what is called religion. We 
present the following recent case to point our remarks upon 
it : 

A singular mania has broken out among the colored people 
of this city. Religious revivals of the most exciting churac- 
ter have been going on in the churches for some time past, 
and ti... colored people generally have become so *‘ enthused ”’ 


that in many cases their condition actually approaches that 
of positive lunacy. The same disorder broke out in Ken- 


_tucky a few years ago, and was called by the medical men 


“the Kentucky jerks.’’ That it is a disease is very sure. 
Yesterday morning the streets in the upper portion of the 
city were resonant with shouts, groansand mumbled prayers. 
About midday, in front of the Harrison-street colored 
school, a scene took place which defies description. Perhaps 


one huadred children, from eight to fifteen years of age, 


were mingled in a mass of dancing, howling humanity—all 
repeating the same formula, all making the same wild yves- 
tures, all using the same tone of voice. Bedlam was holding 
a high carnival of maniacs, and discipline was lost in chaotic 
frenzy. The giddy mass surged hither and yon, while teach- 


ers vainly commanded, entreated and implored the enthused 


children to come to their studies, but they might as well 
have talked to the wild waves of the seu when the storm 
king held his court. Higher and higher rose the tumult, till 
physical exhaustion brought relief alike to the perplexed 


‘teacher and wearied child. 


We feel real anxiety concerning the result of this extraor- 
dinary hallucination in our city. Without doubt many will 
become raving maniacs, while the mental power of hundredg 
will be injured for life. Expostulation is thrown away, and. 
there seems to be no remedy but to wait until the storm ex- 
hausts i'seif. 

[u many respects the disease resembles the terrible visita- 
tion which came over Naples in the seventeenth century, 
when St. Vitus or St. John’s dance took the form of au epi- 


demie and spread over the entire city.—Petersbury, Va., 


News, April 2A. 

It is the belief of the WkrgKLY that all religions which 
profess to deal in a knowledge of the Deity and celestial 
genealogies are more or less stimulants. 
the spiriti al grog-shops of the people. Some sell only one 
kind of stimulant, some sell all. In the Protestant churches 
you can get any kind you prefer, from the small beer of 
Episcopalianism to the whisky of Methodism or the rot-gut 
of Mormonism. Catholicism keeps a variety and furnishes 
its goods according * the demand of the applicant. The 
Catholicism ef a Lord Baltimore is a very different thing 
from the Catholicism of a Torquemada, To the educated 
itis an easy-fitting garment which can be carelessly worn, 
but to the uneducated it is the straitest of strait-jackets, and 
is tightened according to the ignorance or superstition of 
the worshiper. We do not condemn any faith that is real, 
we only object to sham. 


The churches are 


All religions have done and are 
doing their work, when people become more developed they 
will fall away into disuse. They are doing so now. Spirit- 
ualists may be said to be undera new dispensation, although 
that term is not strictly accurate, for the foremost of them 
have dispensed with dispensations and are in a state of spir- 
itual freedom. Next come the Frothinghams and Beechers 
end their followers, Who manufacture their creeds as they 
go. Like Mohammed they assume to get their instructions 
direct whenever they need them. If the Bible displeases 
them they quote it and condemn it, as the pastor of Ply- 
mouth did a few Sundays ago, when he called the Sermon 
on the Mount, ironically, ‘‘a precious dispensation.” These 
cannot be called spiritual inebriates, though they merit the 


name ‘‘heretics,” that is, ‘‘ehoosers.” After these come, 
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probably, the Episcopalians, which is a mighty easy belief 
for the wealthy, as it ought to be, having been manufactured 
in Great Britain, whose real God is Mammon. 

With the exception of those Spiritualists who are rot 
religionists also, these latter-mentioned may be considered 
as specimens of the milder form of the disease of Spiritual 
mania, but should the same obtain power, as they are trying 
to do under the Y. M. C. A., the consequences would be- 
come alarming. Then, no matter: under what name, all 
credal faiths present similar aspects. Then Catholicism in 
Spain, Episcopalianism in Scotland and Presbyterianism in 
New England prove that they are cousins. The disease, 
mania theologica, in the form of an epidemic, is always at- 
tended with fatal results. Without it, it is difficult in these 
days to goad men to bloodshed ; with it, women, as in the 
temperance crusade in the West (which has already entered 
upon the phase of force) prove no exception to the rule. 
Wherever the so-called religious element enters into public 
controversies it is almost sure to bring war and death in its 
train. The most alarming feature of the British laber 
movement is the entrance of religion into the Granges in the 
persons of their leaders, Joseph Arch and Mr. Ball. Both 
of these men have been Methodist parsons, both have been 
agricultural laborers, and, to their honor, both are now 
earnest Labor Reformers. But ‘they can’t keep out of the 
shop. Atalate meeting at Spalding, in Lincolnshire, re- 
ported by a correspondent in the New York J/erald of May 
Ist, and which was addressed by Mr. Ball, we find the fol- 
lowing hymn, which, we are told, was sung con amore by 
the 500 laborers who attended the meeting : 

Lord, as Thou didst invite of old, 

We weary, heavy-laden, come; 


Thy roused, uprising poor behold, 
And those with hopeless misery dumb. 


Beneath our feet we tread the lie 
That our great wrongs are Thy design— 
That we in want should live and die 
While others share the corn and wine. 


Crowned Justice! hear our cry of wrong; 
Throned Love! attend our wail of pain, 

Plead Thou eur cause against the strong, 
Who serve as god, the Moloch gain. 


Lord, make us patient, as Thou art, 
Yet constant to our great design; 

From thoughts of vengeance keep each heart— 
Justice and love are both divine. 


More men, more manhood now accord, 
Make us more worthy to be free; 

Where dwells the Spirit of the Lord, 
There is the home of liberty. 


If this religious element should obtain in the British labor 
question the old battle of the Cavaliers and Roundheads 
will soon be recommenced. It takes credal faith to put the 
spice into public controversies on both sides of the Atlantic. 
We regret that it is so, and wish the world had grown wiser, 
but we fear it has not. The right-thinking people of the 
Union have escaped religious butcheries through the divisions 
in the ranks of religionists. Given the position of absolute 
power, and all credal religionists become tyrants and mad- 
men, When they cannot exert authority over others they 
exert it over themselves. There is no difference, save in 
name, between the ranting Methodist who kisses Jesus in a 
trance in a camp-meeting, and the howling dervise of Tur- 
key who has just laid his head in the lap of Mohammed. 
As they treat themselves se such men would treat others. The 
days of martyrdom are not past. Every man-made God de- 
mands human sacrifices. If they are not now readily ob- 
tained it is because the power is lacking, not the will. Only 
last week our correspondent, William Foster, Jr., pointed 
out the fact that the Galaxy suggested the ‘‘ cremation” of a 
fewmediums. It is fun now, to-morrow it may be sober 
earnest. In all times of religious excitement human reason 
ig surrendered to something much stronger and far more 
deleterious to the peace of society than alcohol. The man 
with the poker only attacks individuals, but the spiritual 
dedirium tremens has, at times, goaded almost all civilized 
nations into blood and crime. 

If we, asa people, have escaped this mania theologica it 
has been more by good fortune than by design. The circum- 
stances under which the Revolutionary War was waged 
compelled the institution of religious liberty, which we hold 
to be the very foremost fvotprint of present human freedom. 
There remains yet another step to be taken : it is the admis- 
sion and ordainment of that individual or personal sover- 
eignity of woman and man, at all times and in all places, 
which forms the natural complement of religious liberty and 
without which the latter is shorn of much of its excellence 
to half the people of the United States. 
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BERGH ON BABIES. 








The following characteristic letter of the New York cham- 
pion of the rights of the brute creation appeared in the 
Herald of the 2d inst. The confession it centains—viz., 
‘that there are almost countless little human beings in this 
great city that are habitually treated with as much cruelty 
as are the inferior animals’’—is not complimentary to our 
Christianity, or even to our humanity, but is believed to be 
too true. Our readers will remember that the only “ Bergh” 
that has of late called attention to their interests has been 
the ‘‘ WEEKLY,” which has repeatedly pointed out our com- 
munal duties in such particulars. We believe that little 
children have rights that adult men and women are bound 


to respect. Society has recognized one of these, viz., edu- 
cation; but it must recognize all, or it will suffer the conse- 
quences of its neglect of duty. Here is the letter: 


New York, April 30, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Herald: 
Having been partially instrumental, lately, in rescuing a 
child from the cruel treatment of an unfeeling woman, I find 
myself frequently applied to to interpose in behalf of others. 
It is only necessary to cast an eye over the vast field in which 
I labor at present for the protection of helpless dumb crea- 
tures, to realize how impossible it is for me to include within 
that domain a proper supervision of the little unfortunates 
o* our own race. This I regret as profoundly as any one can. 
But while reluctantly avowing this inability, I have thought 
that I could offer a useful suggestion, and one worthy of a 
place in your columns. 
Let a * Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children” 
be formed, without delay, and, in view of the successful 
working of the institution over which I preside, let it be 
modelled on this one. There is a strong analogy between the 
purposes of both, viz., the protection of the helpless child 
and the speechless brute. It may be asked, and I feel the 
appositeness of the inquiry, ‘‘ why create another society to 
do the work of those numerous infant associations already 
maintained by the State?’ I have no other answer to make 
than to declare that there are almost countless little human 
beings in this great city that are habitually treated with as 
much cruelty as are the inferior animals, and that is saying 
all that can be urged; unless I supplement the fact that this 
savage treatment tends to extinguish nearly every quality, 
except the outward form of humanity, and substitute there- 
for the instincts of the wild beast, which react again on our- 
selves, and thus continually torment society. And now to 
the point. That this immense field exists, and that unpaid 
laborers are needed in it, no one will deny; but then, where 
are they to be procured? Iwill tell you. In the clubs of 
this city there are at least 500 young gentlemen who, with 
ample means, and I prefer to believe, with kindly feelings 
also, if once aroused, live with no other object in view than 
self—self in the most comprehensive sense. In addition 
thereto there are quite as many beautiful, accomplished and 
tender-hearted young ladies, who—well, no matter. 
Now, let both these unfortunate—I mean fortunate— 
branches of the great human family calla meeting in the 
Academy of Music, where they have so often met before, 
and let the most earnest and devoted one that can be found 
make a forcible appeal. Let him—if it be a man—depict in 
simple but glowing terms the soul-sufficing joys derived from 
a day well spentin striving to rescue some little fraction of 
humanity prom parece: suffering and moral death. Let him 
figure to his audience the enviable emotions inspired by the 
encounter of a noble young fellow with a charming pet of 
fashion upon a rickety staircase leading to the gloomy cham- 
ber where, in a corner lies crouching the wasted body of 
some little being, possessing a soul like to their own, and 
perishing, perhaps, before their timely arrival. Let him de- 
mand of his hearers whether hands ever met and were 
clasped in the giddy mazes of the ball-room with such sub- 
lime delight; whether the opera, the concert or the ** kettle- 
drum ’”’ ever yielded such rich, substantial, incomparable 
pleasure as such an interview? If, after a trial, they shall 
answer in the negative, then have I misinterpreted my own 
sensations while working iu a more humble sphere. 
Respectfully, HENRY BERGH. 


Altheugh sadly neglectful of the children of our com- 
munity we would not have our numerous readers infer that 
our city government is always heedless of its duties. It 
attends to every cause that has ‘‘ money” in it, and last 
week passed an edict to protect our people from the unau- 
thorized visitations of ‘‘riotous cats,” for such were the 
words in the same. As to the desire expressed by Mr. 
Bergh, that the lilies of the valley of Fifth avenue, who 
toil not neither do they spin, will turn their attention to the 
little humans, when most of them are already provided 
with Spitz dogs and Italian greyhounds on which to expend 
all their delicate sympathies, we think that such a sugges- 
tion comes with an ill grace from a friend of the four-footed 
creation. The better way assuredly would be to appeal to 
the clergy of all denominations, who are continually pain- 
fully proving to the public that they have, as a body, very 
strong human affinities, to give their aid in this crisis. Any 
way is better than leaving the little ones where they not un- 
frequently are now, viz., in the hands of the police authori- 
ties, who, only a short time ago, arrested over one hundred 
and thirty of them at one swoop, and imprisoned them by 
way of giving them a lesson in morality, for the grave crime 
of pitching pennies on Sunday. 

The great question of the age is what is to be done with 
these children? We all know that each and every one of 
them that lives will prove either a blessing or a curse to the 
next generation. Society says, ‘‘ Let them alone ; they are 
no affair of mine.’”’ The Church says, ‘‘ Send them to Sun- 
day-school, and I care not what becomes of them the rest of 
the week.” The State says, ‘‘I will put a sword in their 
hands, and I care not how they use it.” All of these ignore 
their real duties in the matter, more or less. The WEEKLy, 
in turn, addresses the State, and says : These are yours; all 
the attention you bestow upon them will be reciprocated; 
all the moneys you expend in promoting their physical, in- 
tellectual and moral welfare will be returned to you inthe 
near future with compound interest. As a matter ef simple 
humanity, of the soundest economy and the highest self- 
interest, we charge you to lovingly make ample provision 


and generally was, neglected, but, at the present time, their 
conditionis the gauge by which is measured the civilization 
of nations, 
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SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 





‘ 

There are no more hopeful or more certain symptoms on 
which to base hope for the speedy success of the Labor Re- 
form movement, than the organizations springing up among 
us, which, under the name of ‘‘ Patrons of Industry, Indus- 
trial Brotherhoods, etc.,” are uniting the labor force of the 
country and welding the farming, mining and mechanical 
interests into one solid and soon-to-be organized body. Our 
readers will remember that in these the claims of women 
are represented also, so that the great social movement may 





be said to be more or less united with the same, Any One 


for these little ones. In the past, attention to them might be, }, 


who reflects upon the subject must perceive, that, in this 
country, there are workers enough to right their own wrongs, 
and to rule the other non-producing classes, whenever 
they are enlightened enough to unite and by means of the 
ballot to assume their numerically proper position. 

In Great Britain the case is somewhat different, but dur- 
ing the past week occurrences effecting the Labor Reform 
movement are there taking place which are of the highest 
magnitude. As these are well enumerated in a leader of the 
New York Herald, of May 1st, we take the liberty of pre- 
senting our readers with the following extract from the same: 
‘**Our correspondent asks us to accompany him to the agri- 
cultural section from which he writes. We there see over 
four thousand farm laborers ona strike. They ask for higher 
weekly wages, for better cottages, for opportunities of edu- 
cating their children. These laborers have been receiving 
thirteen shillings a week (less than four dollars), and now 
ask for fourteen. It seems that not long since they had 
formed themselves into ‘an Agricultural Union.’ The pur- 
pose of this union was self-protection and counsel. The 
farmers not only refused to give them the additional shil- 
ling a week, but they informed them that if they did not 
withdraw from the union they would be ‘locked out’—that is 
to say, given no work atall. ‘The laborers replied that but 
for the union they would now be working for ten shillings a 
week, and declined to withdraw. So the 4,000 farm laborers 
were ‘locked out.’ The farmers supposed that the union would 
not be able to support the four thousand laborers. The 
trades’ unions came to the support of their agricultural 
brethren, and now we have the singular fact that the farm 
laborers are sustained in their contest against the farmers 
by the hard earned money of mechanics and artisans in the 
large cities andtowns. In other words, labor recognizes the 


brotherhood of labor, and together mechanic and farm- 
laborer will stand or fall.’ ’’ 


Asthe clown says in the circus, ‘‘ here we are again.” 
Mechanical and agricultural labor absolutely and practically 
uniting by love, which is the strongest of bonds. There are 
twelve hundred thousand agricultural serfs in England, for 
the conditions under which they exist prove such to be their 
real status—that is if William Cobbet’s definition be correct, 
which is, that “rags and bare bones are the badges of 
slavery,”—who will never, never, never forget the loving 
hands of their brother and we trust sister toilersin the cities, 
which in the time of sorest need have thus been stretch- 
ed forth to sustain them. Contemplating such actions as are 
now daily exhibited in the field ef labor, the WEEKLY takes 
heart of hope for the good cause of humanity. It laughs to 
scorn the insolence of the attempt of a few hundred boss 
carpenters to override the law of the State of New York, 
and force their working brethren into the old dungeon of 
ten hours a day slavery, and notifies them to prepare for 
far greater changes than that of the question of time between 
the employed and employers. It gladly recognizes that the 
masses of humanity are appreciating the fact that their in- 
terests are not bounded by nations nor separated by oceans, 
but are oneand the same in all parts of the globe. Lastly 
and most especially, the WrrEK1LyY being aware that the 
revolutions it has so long advocated are near at hand, re- 
joices in the fact—proved by the true charity thus exhibited 
by the Trades Unions to the Granges of Great Britain, her- 
alding the union between mechanics and agriculturists—that 
such changes will not burst upon the world like devastating 
torrents, portentous only of destruction, but as gentle rains 
descending upon the parched earth will be productive 
of good only; reanimating and reinvigorating the physical 
and moral status of mankind. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 








Having now passed safely through the ordeal of a trial in 
which our personal liberties were at issue, may we not ask 
all who are in any manner wiatever interested either in us 
personally or in the doctrines advocated in the WEEKLY to 
come forward to its support. All the hard-earned money 
of our recent lecture tours of one hundred or more nights 
has been exhausted in securing a successful defense. There- 
fore we ask, with a certainty of ready response, that our 
friends and readers will at once see the necessity of stand- 
ing by us in the present exigency. 'To renew your subscrip- 
tions and send in new subscribers should be your pleasure 
not less than it is your duty, since it is your battle which 
we have fought and won. 


at Sot 
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REFORMATORY LECTURERS. 


©. Fannie Allyn, Stoneham, Mags. 

J. 1. Arnold, Clyde, 0. 

J.O. Barrett, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Chas. G. Barclay, 121 Market st., Allegheny City, Pa. 
Capt. H. H. Brown, Brownsville, Mo. 

Addie L. Ballou, Terra Haute, Ind, 

Warren Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. J. H. Cook, Columbus, Kan. 

Mrs. Amelia Colby, Winona, Minn. 

Mrs. Jennette J. Clark, 25 Milford st., Boston, Mass. 
A. Briggs Davis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Nellie L. Davis, 235 Washingtons t., Salem, Mass. 
Lizzie Doten, Pavilion, 57 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. L. KE. Drake, Plainwell, Mich. 

R. G. Eccles, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. H. P. Fairfield, Ancora, N. J, 

James Foran, M. D., Waverly, N. Y. 

I. P. Greenleaf, 27 Milford street, Boston, Mase. 

L. A. Griffith, Salado, Bell Co., Texas, 

Anthony Higgins, Jersey City, N. J. 

E. Annie Hinman, West Winsted, Ct. 

D. W. Hull, Chicago, I. 

Charles Holt, Clinton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elvira Hull, Vineland, N. J 

Moses Hull, 871 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 

R. W. Hume, Hunter’s Point, L. 1. 

W. F. Jamieson, 139 Monroe street, Chicago. Ll. 
Miss Jennie Leys, 4 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass 
Cephas B. Lynn, Sturgis, Mich. 

Mrs. F. A. Logan, Sacramento, Cal. 

Anna M. Middlebrook, Bridgeport, (Ct. 

Dr. Geo. Newcomer, Jackson, Mich. 








Thos. W. Organ, Painesville, O, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





[From the Louisville Courier-Journal. | 


HOW GADSLEY KEPT HOUSE WHILE HIS WIFE 
WENT CRUSADING. 


Learning that Gadsley’s wife had become a leading emo- 
tional force in the crusade party, leaving her husband in 
charge of home affairs, I took time one afternoon to call on 
him; and I may as well confess, now that I am out of his 
hearing, that it was purely a motive of curiosity that led me 
to Gadsley’s house on this occasion. I was attracted thither 
by an uncontrollable desire to see how a poor, lone, long- 
suffering man would manipulate a family of eight or nine 
children. How he would manage, curb, restrain, subdue, 
control them, feed them and wash them upin a way they 
should go. He met me at the door, and I immediately per- 
ceived by the signs of delight which shone in his eye that he 
was glad to see a familiar face. 


** Well, well,”’ said he, *‘ really I am overjoyed to see you. 
Come in, come in; haven’t seen a soul before in three weeks. 
Sorry, though, only half of usisathome. Very sorry—sorry 
on your account. Fact is, Brown—here, Emeline Bell, take 
Mr. Brown’s hat—fact is, my wifeis notin. A glance at the 
surroundings of this interior will prove sufficiently to you 
that no gentle woman lends her cheering influence here. 
Wife is out in town to-day—Hoonchensphlizer’s or some- 
where—started promptly on time as usual early this morning. 
She is out doing what little she can in her feeble way, poor 
thing, to clog the wheels of the social juggernaut. Samantha, 
daughter, bring the shoe brush and dust a chair for Mr. 
Brown. Whew! how the dust flies. There, that’s better. 
Now, Brown, do take this arm-chair and make yourself easy ; 
may as well be comfortable when you can. I do so like to 
see people comfortable. Well, as I was about to say, wife has 
been out battling manfully against the accursed rum traffic 
now going on seven weeks, regular and—”’ 


‘“‘And meantime,’’ interrupted I, ‘‘ you have the super- 
vision of affairs in the house, and look after the children.”’ 

‘‘Supervision? Well, yes, exactly. I am throwing ina few 
endeavors in that line. Am doing something in—— Only 
look at that child. Buddy, give me that poker. No, I don’t 
want the window fixed. You have fixed windows eneugh 
alreudy. Here! sit down here. There! now fish away in 
that ash-pan and be quiet for one minute, will you?” 

“That baby,’ resumed Gadsley, “‘is insane on fixing 
things. He never rests from his labor of repairs to this 
house. Look behind you at those windows—scarcely a whole 
pane to be found. See the array of old hats and things that 
I have crammed into the sash, and only look at the wall paper 
where he has skinned it off until the walls resemble the ruin 
of a panorama of circus bills. I tell you, Brown, the very 
old boy is in that last hope of ours. But, let me see. Where 
wasl? Yes, lam supervising thingshere. I[ rather like that 
word, it is so fitting; doing things in an amateur way toward 
housekeeping. You remember the story of the man in Ar- 
kansas, how he kept hotel? Well, Il am keeping house some- 
thing as he kept tavern. Iam a feeble imitator of the man 
in Arkansas. I am doing my ievelest to keep the house from 
going to the dickens; but it willgothereinthelongrun. It 
is bound to go there, in spite of my administrative ability.”’ 

‘“‘Do I understand you to say,’’ I ventured to inquire, 
‘*that you are taking care of the house and all these children 
without other help?”’ 


** Certainly! That’s just what lam doing. I am devoting 
my whole time to it, giving the matter my exclusive personal 
attention. Why, bless me, yes! You see, we fell out about 
a servant—I mean we disagreed. Wife wanted me to get—”’ 

‘**Hello! what’s that? Don’t you smell fire, Brown?’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said I, “*something burns. Thereitis! Gadsley— 
it’s the baby—the baby’s clothes are on fire!’’ 

“Why, Buddy, what in this world! Never mind—don’t 
cry. It’s all out. There! Tush—there! Now who would 
have thought there was fire in that ashes? Such a thing 
never occurred to me. There! N-e-v-e-r mind! Want 
down? Wantto go to Charlotte Ann? Well, take him, my 
daughter. There-—go to Charlotte Ann.’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ Gadsley went on, *‘ she wanted me to get a black 
woman, old Aunt Linda, tou come and look after things and 
do the cooking. Well, to tell the truth, old Aunt Linda isn’t 
any too honest; and, besides, the children don’t like her, 
and so I suggested that we get the white girl who formerly 
lived at Smith’s and wantsa place. She is an excellent girl; 
honest as the day’s long and neat as wax. But, no; wife 
wouldn’t listen to the proposition, and would have old Aunt 
Linda or nobody. I can’t understand why she should be so 
set in her ways. Can’t fathom her motives in the matter 
but, at any rate, I took the otheralternative. I took nobody, 
and here | am sole supervisor of this menagerie, supreme con- 
troller of the outfit, master of the ranche, and when—’”’ 


Gadsley’s attention was here drawn to the movements of 
the twins, who, by means of some twine, appeared to be 
making up a sort of lightning express train by coupling the 
cats together by their tails, but the father laid an injunction 
on the train and it failed to go out on the regular run. 

‘* Now, Herbert Spencer, and you, John Stuart Mill, just 
untie those cats this moment. This moment! What is the 
earthly use in tangling up those cats in that cruel way! It 
does seem that you are trying to drive your father into a 
mad-house. There! New turn those cats out-doors and march 
yourselves off into the kitchen. Hush! No words to me. 
March, I say!”’ 

‘Those twins are more bother to me than all the other 
children put together. 


‘‘T say, Brown, when you consider how short atime I have 
been engaged in this work, I think you will find that lam 
doing about as well as can be expected. I am by no means 
perfect init. Of course not. You cannot reasonably expect 
a man to make a situation like this in seven weeks. Really 
I have succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
At first I didn’t like it, didn’t regard it my duty, and under- 
took to express my views on the subject to Maria; but, Lor’ 
bless you, she talked me right down! You know how sh, 


can talk on temp’rance and woman’s rights and the franchise 
and things when she warms to the subject a little. Why, 
that woman talks to me like a father, as it were. She is 
merely a mother, you understand, but she talked to me like 
a father, and the result was I became a convert to her ideas 
at onee, as I always do after listening to one of her over- 
whelming speeches. Then I settled down to my work and 
went at it with a will—went at it with as much dead earuest- 
ness as if I were going to take a drink.”’ 

At this juncture there was a crashing noise in the adjoining 
room as of broken glass, and soon Samantha peered through 
the door to say that ‘‘ Herbert Spencer had gone and broke 
mother’s bottle of rheumatic liniment and spilled it all over 
things.’’ 

‘*Yes!’’ exclaimed Gadaley, ‘‘I knewit. I knew that lin- 
iment would go. Well, when your mother comes home with 
her rheumatics in her knee joints there will be lively times 
in this house; that’s all. There will be a storm in this local- 
ity that Old Probabilities hasn’t got down in his chart. You 
couldn’t have broken the clock, or some furniture, or a look- 
ing glass? No; you must break the liniment bottle and 
shatter your father’s piece of mind for the next month to 
come. You couldn’t have gone out in the yard and chopped 
down a few trees, or killed the canaries, or sawed the banis- 
ters out of the porch railing? Ofcourse not. There is no 
amusement which is comparatively innocent that will satisfy 
you. Don’t boo-hoo round here. It’s not tears we want; 
it’s liniment. Hold on, Brown; you are not going?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said I; ‘‘ 1 must be off. I have an engagemont in 
town set for five o’clock. I merely dropped in for an hour 
to see if there was anything I could do for you. Well, good 
by, Gad. Good by, old fellow.” 

‘* No—but hold on, Brown; won't you stay for tea?” 

‘*No, I can’t possibly. You must excuse me to-day. Good 
afternoon.”’ 

And I was off. 

I have given only the most prominent incidents which hap- 
penedin this bedlam during my stay. There were many, very 
many of those minor joys that sweeten and flavor domestic 
life, which came under my observation, and which need not 
be told. Ihave not time nor space to narratethem. The 
public is now, I believe,willing to admit that, before his con- 
version, John Allen was the wickedest man. And only a 
day or two ago we read in the newspapers of one who is the 
meanest man; but if you have not fully settled upon a can- 
didate and should be called upon for a verdict as to who is 
the most patient man—won’t you please vote for Gadsley? 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FREE DRESS 
LEAGUE, 

The list of officers of the above-named organization, as 
published by us May 2 was incomplete. We give the 
corrected list below: 

Presidents—!). M. Allen, 8. L. O. Allen, So. Newbury, 
Ohio. 

Treasurers—Dr. R. T. Trall, Florence Heights, N. J.; Dr. 
Mary B. Lucas, Newfieid, N. J. 

Recording Secretaries—O. F. Shepard, Vineland, N. J.; 
Benj. R. Tucker, New Badford, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mary KE. Tillotson, Vineland, 
N. J. 

Vice-Presidents: 

For Ohio—Dr. Thos. W. Organ, M. S. Severance, Paines- 
ville. 

For Vermont—Dr. Martha Williams, W. V. Hardy, Con- 
cord. 

For Maine—Seward Mitchell, Cornville; Emeline A. Pres- 
cott, North Vassalboro. 

For District Columbia—Dr. Mary E. Walker, J. W. Bell, 
Washington. 

For Pennsylvania—Dr. R. Garter, Mrs. Carrie Taylor,Phil. 

For Delaware—Dr. Mary B. Heald, Dr. Pusey Heald, Wil- 
mington. 

For Virginia—Sarah L. Tibballs, J. Q. Henck, Manchester. 

For New York—Dr. L. A. Strobridge, Cortland. 

For Massachusetts—Dr. S. A. Vibbert, Somerville. 

For Michigan—Lamilla F. Stegeman, Albert Stegeman, 
Allegan. 

For Illinois—Sada Bailey, W. C. Elliot, Waukegan. 

For lowa—Werner Buecklin, Cornelia Boecklin, Burling- 
ton. 

For Missouri—A. W. St. John, Mrs. St. John, Carthage. 

For Kansas—J. H. Cook, Dr. Frank Cook, Columbus. 

For California—Sarah Michener, James Michener, San 
Jose. 

For Rhode Island—Mrs. C. M. Pinkham, Providence. 


PEARLS FROM THE SEA OF THOUGHT, 
BY LAURA CUPPY SMITH. 

‘*All the virtues are means and uses; and if we hinder 
their tendency to growth and expansion, we both destroy 
them as virtues and degrade them to the rankest species of 
corruption, reserved for the most noble organizations. For 
instance, non-intervention in the affairs of neighboring States 
is a high political virtue; but non-intervention does not 
mean passing by on the other side when your neighbor falls 
among thieves—or Phariseeism would recover it from Chris- 
tianity.”’—E. B. Browning. 


‘‘Surely, if the cross says anything, it says that apparent 
defeat is real victory, and that there is a heaven for those who 
have nobly and truly failed on earth.’’—Robertson. 


‘‘In this world there is one God-like thing, the essence of 
all that ever was or ever will be of God-like in this world: 
the veneration done to human worth by the hearts of men.’’ 
—Thomas Carlyle. 

“The wealth of a man is the number of things that he loves 
and blesses, which he is loved and blessed by.’’—Bailey. 

‘‘ Heaven is not separated from temporal life by an abyss 
that in death we must overleap; heaven begins immediately 
where we first feel impelled for the conception of the di- 
vine.’’—Bettine. 





‘** Would you make yourself dear to every home you enter: 
form the habit of forbearance, and all your kindred will bless 
your face for its own benediction.’’—A. C. Bartol. 
‘** There is no friend of mine 
Laid in the earth to sleep; 
No grave, wr green or heaped afresh, 
By which I stand and weep. 


‘* Not they, but what they wore 
Went to the house of fear; 
They were the incorruptible, 
They left corruption here.”’ 
—Phobe Cary. 


** "Tis a kind of good deed to say well; 
And yet words are not deeds.’ 
— Shakespeare. 


* There is no man of so discordant and jarring a temper, 
to which a tunable disposition may not strike harmony.’’— 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

‘** Between the heavens and the earth a glad, fleeting world 
stretched out its stout wings and lived, like myself in the 
presence of the Infinite Father, and from all nature around 


us flowed sweet, peaceful tones, as from evening bells.’’— 
Jean Paul Richter. 


‘“* Life’s harvest reap, like the wheat’s fruitful ear.’’—Mrs. 
Jameson. 


‘*He who agrees with himself agrees with others.’’-—Goethe. 





WHERE IS COMSTOCK? 


There is work for this tool of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in a Christian quarter. In the New York In- 
dependent of March 12, a paper edited and published by 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen, designed to be the representative of 
gilt-edged religion, there is a picture containing nine nude 
figures, one, a female, prone on the ground, and eight chil- 
dren; and as a portion of these have wings, [ suppose it is 
designed to have it appear they are angels, so take off the 
seeming impropriety. This picture is designed to advertise 
some new invention about a piano, but this seems no excuse 
for all the nudity. We have heard much of obscene litera- 
ture within a few months, and Brother Bowen has opened 
the roll of obscene advertising, according to the ethics of 
Comstock. This is a very grave offense, for the Independent 
has a large subscription list and a wide circle of readers; be- 

sides, it isa family paper, spiced with religion to give it a 
flavor and increase its popularity. So this picture, with its 

nine nudes, the female most conspicuous, has been distribu- 

ted broadcast throughout the country, scattering *‘ arrows, 

firebrands and death’’ among the unsophisticated. This is 
too bad, and the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Comstock should rush to the rescue of public morals and 
have Brother Bowen in court. 

Why not? Is the fact that his paper is a religious organ to 
screen him? Itis now more than a month since this picture 
has been before the public, but the pulpit remains silent. 
Comstock is as dumb as an oyster, and no United States or 
State Attorneys have filed information and asked for an in- 
dictment, nor has any judge issued a lettres de cachet to have 
the author of the immorality sent to the Centre-street Bas- 
tile, the Tombs. The demoralizing picture is on its travels, 
and no pious dog wags its tongue to protest or rebuke. And 
why? The publisher is rich, he is respectable, he is religious, 
he belongs to the *‘ standing order.’’ So the matter is kept 
quiescent. 

A few months ago New Bedford was in a ferment over the 
seizure of a classical work of art exposed for sale by a trades- 
man, by the police authorities, who sought to amerce him 
in fines and penalties for obscenity. But 1 do not learn that 
the newsdealers have been prosecuted for exposing for sale 
this twelfth of March Independent; though to be consistent, 
the authorities should have proceeded against them instan- 
ter. Butthe law always selects its victims and pays court 
to an aristocracy, provided it says prayers and sings psalms. 

But things will not always be thus. A day of reckoning is 
coming, is near at hand for all these pious shams, so elabo- 
rately varnished and studiously gilded. Religion is in the 
balance, and already the handwriting on the wall begins to 
appear; ‘‘Mene, mene’’ can be read of all men, and the ver- 
dict willin due time ftash out, ‘*Tekel, upharsin.”’ Spiritu- 
alism, the disorganizer and the organizer, is becoming a 
power, and in its broad philosophy is proving itself to be the 
harbinger of reform. All creeds, formularies and dogmas 
are dissolving under its influence, and when the process 
shall be completed, there will be the evolution of the new 
order, a religion based on humanity and its possibilities. 


WILLIAM Foster, JR. 
PROVIDENCE, April 5, 1874. 





GERALD Massey.—To-night the talented lecturer and 
orignal thinker, Gerald Massey, will deliver his last lecture 
in this city. Prior engagements prevent his longer stay. 
The immense audiences which he has drawn, will, we hope, 
induce him to pay us another visit before long. The subject 
of the lecture to-night will be, ** The Coming Religion.” A 
great many of the old ones do not appear to work well, this 
very wicked world is getting no better fast, and the coming 
religion will probably be adopted because it is better suited 
to the age than those which were invented during a different 
state of society from that which exists at present. ‘There is 
room for a live religion.—San Francisco Figaro. 


In neither California nor Scotland is any ceremony or 
declaration of any kind necessary to make a marriage legal. 
The mere fact of the parties living together as mau and wife 
constitutes a legal marriage. In Scotland the performance 
of a ceremony, except among strict church people, is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 





RoMAN VON RAMPONY, an Austrian officer and a student 
of the University of Innsbruck, was recently challenged by 
several members of an atheistic club. He refused to fight, 
being a good Catholic, and consequently has been dismissed 
from the Austrian service, 
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CRINOIDA DAJEEANA. 
THE MAN-EATING TREE OF MADAGASCAR. 

The following description of this singular tree, found in 
the Island of Madagascar, is copied from the New York 
World. It was originally published in the last number of 
Graefe and Walther’s Magazine, of Carlsruhe, together with 
notes upon it by Dr. Omelius Fredlowski, to whom the letter 
of Karl Leche, the discoverer, from which the following is 
extracted, was addressed: 

The Mkodos are a very primitive race, going entirely 
naked, having only faint vestiges of tribal relations, and no 
religion beyond that of the awful reverence which they pay 
to the sacred tree. They dwell entirely in caves hollowed 
out of the limestone rocks in their hills, and are one of the 
smallest of races, the men seldom exceeding fifty-six inches 
in height. 

At the bottom of a valley (I had no barometer, but should 
think it not over 400 feet above the level of the sea), and near 
its eastern extremity, we came to a deep tarn-like lake, about 
a mile in diameter, the sluggish oily waters of which over- 
flowed into a tortuous reedy canal, that went unwillingly 
into the recesses of a black forest, jungle below, palm above. 
A path, diverging from its southern side, struck boldly for 
the heart of the forbidding and seemingly impenetrable 
forest. Henrick led the way along this path, | foilowing 
closely, and behind me a curious rabble of Mkodos, men, wo- 
men and children. 

Suddenly all the natives began to cry ‘* Tepe! Tepe!’’ and 
Henrick, stopping short, said, ** Look!’’ The sluggish, canal- 
like stream here wound slowly by, and in a bare spot in its 
pend was the most singular of trees. I have called it Crino- 
da, because when its leaves are in action it bearsa striking 
resemblance to that well-known fossil the crinoid lilystone 
or St. Cuthbert’s beads. It was now at rest, however, and lL 
wili try to describe it to you. If you can imagine a pineap- 
ple eight feet high and thick in proportion resting upon its 
base and denuded of leaves, you will have a good idea of the 
trunk of the tree, which, however, was not the color of an 
anana, but a dark, dingy brown, and apparently bard as iron. 
From the apex of this truncated cone (at least two feet in 
diameter) eight leaves hung sheer to the ground, like doors 
swung back on their hinges. These leaves,which were joined 
to the top of the tree at regular intervals, were about eleven 
or twelve feet long and shaped very much like the leaves of 
the American aguave or ceutury plant. They weretwo feet 
through in their thickest part and three feet wide, tapering 
to asharp point that looked like a cow’s horn, very convex 
on the outer (but now under) surface, and on the inner (now 
upper) surface slightly concave. This concave face was 
thickly set with very strong thorny hooks, like those upon 
the head of the teazle. These leaves, hanging thus limp and 
lifeless, dead green in color, had in appearance the massive 
strength of oak fibre. 
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The apex of the cone was a round, white, concave figure, 
like a smaller plate set within alarger one. This was not a 
flower but a receptacle, and there exuded into it w clear, 
treacly liquid, honey-sweet, and possessed of violent intoxi- 
cating and soporific properties. From underneath the rim 
(30 to speak) of the undermost plate a series of long, hairy, 
green tendrils stretched out in every direction toward the 
horizon. These were seven or eight feet long each, and 
tapered from four inches to a half inch in diameter, yet they 
stretched out stifly as iron rods. Above these (from between 
the upperand under cup) six white, almost transparent, palpi 
reared themselves toward the sky, twirling and twisting 
with a marvellous incessant motion, yet constantly reaching 
upward, Thin as reeds and frail as quills apparently, they 
were yet five or six feet tall, and were so constantly and vig- 
orously in motion, with such a subtle, sinuous, silent throb- 
bing against the air, that they made me shudder in spite of 
myself with their suggestion of serpents flayed yet dancing 
on their tails. 

The description I am giving you now is partly made up 
from a subsequent careful inspection of the plant. My op- 
servations on this occasion were suddenly interrupted by the 
natives, who had been shrieking around the tree in their 
shrill voices, and chanting what Henrick told me were pro- 
pitiatory hymns to the great tree devil. 


With still wilder shrieks and chants they now surrounded 
one of the women, and urged her with the points of their jav- 
elins until slowly, and with despairing face, she climbed up 
the rough stalk of the tree and stood onthe summit of the 
cone, the palpi twirling allabout her. *‘ Tsik! tsik!’’ (*‘ drink! 
driak!’’) cried the men, and, stooping, s!:e drank of the vis- 
cid fluid in the cup, rising instantly again with wild frenzy 
in her face and convulsive choreain her limbs. But she did 
not jump down, as she seemed to intend todo, O,no! The 
atrocious cannibal tree that had been soinert and dead, came 
to sudden, savage life. The slender, delicate palpi, with the 
fury of starved serpents, quivered a moment over her head, 
then, as if instinct with demoniac intelligence, fastened upon 
her in sudden coils round and round her neck and arms; 
then, while her awful screams and yet more awful laughter 
rose wilder, to be instantly strangled down again into a gurg- 
ling moan, the tendrils, one after another, like great green 
serpents, with brutal energy and infernal rapidity rose, re- 
tracted themselves, and wrapped her about in fold after fold, 
ever tightening, with the cruel swiftness and savage tenacity 
of anacondas fastening upon their prey. It was the barbarity 
of the Laocoon without its beauty—this strange, horrible 
murder. And now the great leaves rose slowly and stiffly, 
like the arms of a derrick, erected themselves in the air, ap- 
proached one another, and closed about the dead and ham- 
pered victim with the silent force of a hydraulic press and 
the ruthless purpose of a thumb-screw. A moment more, 
and, while I could see the bases of these great levers pressing 
more tightly toward each other, from! their interstices there 
trickled down the stalk of the tree great streams of the vis- 
cid, honey-like fluid, mingled horridly with the blood and 
oozing viscera of the victim. At sight of this the savage 
hordes around me, yelling madly, bounded forward, crowded 
to the tree, clasped it, and with cups, leaves, hands and 
tongues, got each one enough of the liquor to send him mad 








and frantic. Then ensued a grotesque and indescribably hid- 
sous orgie, from which, even while its convulsive madness 
was turning rapidly into d-lirium and insensibility, Henrick 
dragged me hurriedly away into the recesses of the forest, 
hiding me from the dangerous brutes and the brutes from 
me. May I never’see such a sight again! 

In the course of my stay of twenty-one days in the valley, 
[ saw six other specimens of the Crinvida Dajeeana, but none 
80 large as this which the Mkodos worshiped. I discovered 
that they are unquestionably carnivorous, in the same sense 
that dionea and drosera are insectivorous. The retracted 
leaves of the great tree kept their upright position during ten 
days, then when I came one morning they were prone again. 
the tendrils stretched, the palpi floating, and nothing but a 
white skull at the foot of the tree to remind me of the sacri- 
fice that had taken place there. I climbed into a neighboring 
tree and saw that all trace of the victim had disappeared, 
and the cup was again supplied with the viscid fluid. 

The indescribable rapidity and energy of its movoments 
may be inferred from the fact that I saw a smaller one seize, 
capture and destroy an active little lemur which, dropping 
by accident upon it while watching and grinning at me, in 
vain endeavored to escape from the fatal toils. 

With Henrick’s assistance and the consent of some of the 
head men of the Mkodos (who, however, did not dare stay to 
witness the act of vacrilege,) Icut down one of the minor trees 
and dissected it carefully. Seid, however, is waiting for me, 
and I must defer to my next the details of this most inter- 
esting examination. * * * * * 

K4RL LECHE, 


MAY'S ADDRESS TO THE GOTHAMITES. 
BY R. W. HUME. 

Come away to the country ! away! away! 

My carpet is spread on the lea; 
The trees are in bloom and the air is perfume- - 

All Nature rejoices in me. 
The *irds in the bowers are tolling the hours 
Since [ have arrived with my lap full of flowers 

To scatter ere dawn of day. 


Come, merckant ! your carriage is wai ing; 
Nay, sigh not, ‘tis no time to grieve; 

Health is better to hold than your silver and gold, 
And a leg«cy richer to leave. 

Your lady's pale cheek it shal! bloom in a week; 

Nt a balsam so rare as the balm-breathing air 
That floats on the zephyrs of May. 


Come away ! leave yonr balls and your parties, 
Your concerts and operas giy; 

Hear the brooks roll along, charming stone into song-- 
*Tis Nature’s own music, roué/ 

No dancer can trip like their bright ripples skip; 

Oh! taste them, but dash the red cup from your lip 
If you'd relish the nectar of May. 


Come, lawyer ! we need you. The weasel 
Has foreclosed his mortgage on rabbit; 

He founds the base claim of his right to all game 
‘**Cap 8 On Executore. Grabbit.” 

Or perhaps you'll define the estate of the vine-- 

Gain a rule to show cause why its tendrils should climb 
O’er the arbors, in frolicsome May. 


Come away ! leave your toiling and moiling; 
And, shopkeeper, shut up your store; 

You have a fair wiie—buy a long lease of life— 
And what can a prince wish for more’? 

If you'll take a nice drive from that overgrown hive 

You shall mark how the bees in their brisk business thrive, 
For they do their spring trading in May. 


Come, doctor ! I’ve cured half your patients, 
Your practice must speedily fail; 

Then into your pill-box and drive hke a hill-fox 
With twenty good hounds at his tail. 

Leave word for the sick to come out pretty quick; 

F.r you know grim disease is soon brought to his knees 
If he scents but the sweet breath of May. 


Come away from your college, pale student, 
Aud learn moral lessons more true; 

Leave Homer, and look into Nature’s bright book— 
1'll open its pages for you. 

Your Virgil’s a rake, but his works you may take; 

It was toying with me that he stole half you see 
From the bowers of blossoming May. 


Come, parson! your sermons are mouldy; 
Your sheep do fresh pasturage need; 

They have lived through the fall upon Sherlock and Hall, 
And Scott was, in winter, their feed. 

If you'll meet me at night when the moon’s shining bright 

You shall hear the old trees holding forth in the breeze, 
And eloquence study in May. 


Come away to the country ! away! away ! 
My carpet is spread on the lea; 
The trees are in bloom and the air is perfume— 
All Nature rejoices in me. 
The birds in the bowers are tolling the hours 
Since | have arrived with my lap full of flowers 
To scatter ere dawn of day. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
A WIFE IN PURSUIT OF ALIMONY. 
Inthe dictionary of the free lover the word alimony has 
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ine a charming young lady of twenty-three, of medium 
height, voluptuous form, blonde complexion, soft, blue eyes 
of the heavenly shade, attired in a rich black silk dress, a 
profusely trimmed black velvet pollonaise, Freach polka 
boots and black velvet hat, mounted with a luxurious ostrich 
plume, which, with her golden curls, floated lightly in ths 
breeze; and then, when you have added the jeweled fingers 
and braceleted wrists, you may hope to be able to form an 
imperfect picture, in your mind's eye, of Mrs. Florence Ada 
Merrill, wife of Joseph Palmer Merrill, as she rose to present 
her case, and was introduced by Judge Charles Cowley, her 
counsel.”’ She spoke as follows: 

‘*While on a visit to Haverbill in 1867, when I was but six- 
teen years oid, Mr. Merrill managed to get himself intro~ 
duced to me. He immediately opened a correspondence with 
me, and I, after receiving several letters, was foolish enough 
to reply. He really had some reason to boast of his conquest, 
once using Cesar’s laconic words: ‘‘I came, I saw, I con- 
quered.’’ Our acquaintance soon ripened into affection, and 
on December 27th, 1870, we were married in New York. 
Neither my parents nor his parents knew of our marriage at 
the time, though they were informed of it aday or two after- 
ward. My father had always provided well for me till then, 
but this one act of girlish fully led him to utterly disown me. 
My husband's father also opposed the match, and through 
bis management efforts were soon made fora divorce. Cross 
libels were filed and heavy expenses incurred on both sides. 
This unhappy litigation lasted eighteen menths, during which 
my husband contributed almost nothing toward my support, 
leaving me to the kindness of my aunts for the means of sub- 
sistence. My wardrobe, replenished shortly before my mar- 
riage by an outlay of two thousand dollars, which I received 
from my father, was sacrificed, for I was compelled to dis- 
pose of it to raise money for my necessities. 


‘After all this I finally forgave my husband all the wrongs 
be had done me; the divorce proceedings were drepped, and 
for the next cighteen months we lived together—sometimes 
as happily as any couple could be—though most of the time 
I was the most wretched woman alive. My husband was 
grossly unfaithful, continually associating with bad women , 
and frequently subjecting me to the most shameful abuse. 
A broken hand, a broken wrist and a broken tooth are some 
of the marks I now bear of my husband's unkiudness. 

** Four times I have been deserted and left without a dollar 
in money, and on three occasions every article of furniture 
was removed and sold by the man who had solemnly vowed 
to love, cherish and protect me. Again and again I have for- 
given him all this upou his promise to reform in the future; 
again and again he has repeated his infidelities and brutali- 
ties; until, in January last, | concluded to put up no longer 
with his ill-usage. Upon the advice of my counsel I applied 
for a divorce; and knowing that many months might elapse 
before a decree could be obtained, I applied for alimony 
pending the suit. 

**l would here say that divorce is a thing altogether against 
those views of marriage in which I have been brought ups I[ 
am a churchwoman, having been baptized when a young girl 
in St. Paul’s church, Newburyport. I have been taught to 
regard the marriage rite as one of a sacramental nature, and 
as bindingon both parties until death. Were I divorced from 
Mr. Merrill I could not, with my principles, enter into any 
new marriage during my husband's life; nor would I fora 
moment entertain the thought of divorce, if the laws pro- 
vided any other method whereby my husband could be com- 
pelled to perform the duty which he voluntarily assumed, of 
providing for my support, independent of a divorce. Here, 
I think, is a serious defect in the law as it now stands. Why 
not provide that married women, deserted by their consorts, 
may have a separate maintenance without resorting to the 
divorce court? Such a law would do much to preserve the 
sanctity and perpetuity of marriage. 

** Bat I wish to speak of my application for alimony pending 
my suit. Upon that being heard before Judge Morton, gross 
counter-charges, utterly false and unfounded, were made by 
my husband’s attorneys, merely for the purpose of saving 
him from the obligation of supporting me during the suit; 
aud my application was denied, because, upon a mere pre- 
liminary hearing, without my having the time or the means 
to provide myself with vreofs, the Judge said he could not 
see that I was clearly iu the right and my husband clearly in 
the wrung. Pray how could I be expected to show that I am 
clearly in the right and my husband clearly in the wrong, 
until I bave opportunity to obtain the depositions of the wit- 
nesses at a distance who know the facts, and the attendanoe 
of those who live near to the place of trial, together with 
means upon which to subsist till the trial takes place. 

Mr. Merrill has often boasted that he could buy witnesses 
cheap to prove anything that he wished against me; and 
after protracted delays he doubtless hopes to defeat my libel, 
aud procure a divorce himself. But I do not believe it. 
What 1 ask is, that alaw be passed whereby the wife may, 
in all cases when she is not clearly in the wrong, obtain from 
her husband alimony sufficient for her decent subsistence 
during the pendency of her suit, and money adequate to de- 
fray the necessary expenses of counsel and witnesses. Ido 
not ask this for myself alone, but for all similarly circum- 
stanced. 





~~ MORK” LAST WORDS” OF MR. BAXTER. 


no place. When the husband and wife continue or dissolve | To THE EpiTrors oF THE WEEKLY: 
their union at pleasure, there can be no place for a law com- | 


pelli-g the one to maintuin the other, In Massachusetts, | tellyou. Mr. Baxter was a gentleman who collected taxes in 
where no divorce is allowed except fur crime or some offense | Great Britain in the early part of this century. He was a 


kindred thereto, it is proposed to pass a law authorizing the 
courts to grant alimony to wives whose husbands will not 
support them anc who do not want a divorce. It is also pro- 
posed to make ample provision for alimony for wives who 
have divorce suits pending during the time occupied in get- 
ting a trial. 

Mrs. Florence Ada Merrill, formerly of New York, but 
now of Boston, is one of the petitioners for these alimony 
reforms. ‘* [magine,’’ says our enthusiastic correspondent, 


} who beard her plea before the Judiciar ‘ommittee, “imag 





You do not know what that means, friend. Well, I will 


wise man, for he did not collect them for his king, but for 
himself. He was a sound political economist, for he took 
care that all he collected went into his treasury. However, 
his brother king cornered him at last, and he was tried and 
condemned to be what Highlanders call “ justified’ at Ty- 
burn. Like Prince Talleyrand (who was a better diplomat, 
but not so good a poliiical economist), he left a confession. 
notto be published until after his execution. Of course, as 
he had led a very stirring and romantic life, ‘*The Last 
Dying Speech and Confession of Mr. Baxter’’ had an unpre- 
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cedented sale—so much so that another edition was published 
next day, ‘‘More Last Words of Mr. Baxter.”’ 

Now for the application; but it don’t come in here, it 
comes in at the end. At present I have to go to Boston, and, 
friend, if ever you go there you'd better call every well- 
dressed man you have occasion to speak to * Yeur Excel- 
lency,” or ‘“‘ Your Honor,’ for in case he should be the 
Governor or Lieut.-Governor of the State, you'll be acting 
illegally if you don’t, and upsetting the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts. (Tis a fact, Mr. Attorney-General, and itis your 
duty to prove that it does not invalidate the U. 8S. Constitu- 
tion, sec. 9, cl. 8, and also to prove such addenda consistent 
with arepublican form of government.) Hvowever, I didn’t 
go to Boston to call upon the Governor, but to see my old 
friend, John Hollingshead, who worked in a factory there. 
I found him at last, or rather the place. However, I made 
bold to enter the place, when the janitor asked me what l 
wanted. I told him I had come from New York to see John 
Hollingshead; that I had to go back by the next train, and 
wanted to speak to him immediately. The janitor replied 
that it was contrary to rule, but he would call him; so he 
stepped to the pipe, gave the signal, and said,‘“‘- Number Ten’s 
wanted.’ Presently John came down, and after shaking 
hands we went outside, to be more at ease. ‘‘ Hilloa!’’ said 
I, “* John, you’ve changed your name.”’ ‘ Devil a bit!’ was 
the reply; “‘a man can’t change his name without an act of 
the Legislature.” ‘‘Oh, yes, he can, Jobn.”” ‘*How?” 
‘‘Why by an act of the factory; you're Number Ten here, are 
you not?’ ‘Oh, yes; we're all numbered here, for conveni- 
ence.” ‘But you were christened John, were you not?” 
‘*Yes.”’ ‘* Well, how about your godfathers and godmothers, 
and all that?’ “Oh, bother your godfathers and godmothers,”’ 
replied he; *‘ they care nothing about them at the factory.” 
‘* But the parson; why don’t you complain to the parson? 
You wasn’t christened Number Ten.” ‘* Oh, the parson be 
hanged! He'd christen the factory if the boss ordered him 
to; besides,’’ said John, **I don’t know that it’s witbout its 
use, after all; we shall all be numbered by and by, and I 
thought the other day, when I was reading of the execution 
of that chap that killed his mother, how much better it would 
be for his relations if he’d been reported thus: ‘ Number 
65,432 was executed at Boston this morning for killing his 
mother.’”’ ‘Ah, true,” replied we; ‘‘and supposing his 
mother was called 65,433, it would not be so great a crime 
after all, only rubbing out a few figures.”’ 

This lettering and numbering of mankind, and the present 
uses of the words—hands, operatives, etc., are all modern 
innovations. The labor of man has long been depreciated ; 
these belittle the man himself. In old times slaves were col- 
lared and marked with their names and the names of their 
owners, but they were not numbered—that is still more de- 
grading, because it more effectually destroys identity. It is 
also a grave insult to the churches, but the churches are 
bound hand and foot, and dare not stand forward in defense 
of their sacrament of baptism. Worse than this, as these 
derogatory terms are used at one end of the line, titles are 
creeping in atthe other. The word master, which was sup- 
posed to be killed and buried by the last war, has risen again 
in New York, and it seems, as in the case of Mr. Baxter, 
above alluded to, we are to have *‘ More Last Words of Mr. 
Master. Itis not true, as the song says, that 


He took his hat and he left very sudden, 
And I think he ran away. 


Oh, no, orif he did, as the bricklayers can testify, he ran 
away North. Wherefore else do the boss masons get their 
title? Will he stick there ?—that’s the question. I know not, 
but I do know, and this nation knows, that it takes a sight 
of trouble and expense to kick him out. I don’t like him, 
that’s a fact; but if he takes up his abode where I work, as 
I am an old man, I suppose I shall be compelled to com- 
promise the matter, and when I come across the obnoxious 
word, I shall call it—*‘ BAXTER.”’ 





“NO ADMITTANCE FOR RICH MEN!”’ 
BY W. F. JAMIESON. 


Such was the teaching of the Christian founder, with refer- 
ence to heaven; while, on the other hand, He taught what 
would justify this inscription over the heavenly gate: ‘‘ Beg- 
gars’ Safe Retreat!” He gave the poor the Kingdom of God, 
merely because they were poor, and pronounced woe upon 
the rich, simply because they were rich. ‘ Blessed be ye 
poor, for yours is the Kingdom of God.” ** But woe unto you 
that are rich! for you have received your consolation.”’ Even 
in His parables He expressed the same thought, assigned 
Lazarus a siug place in Abraham's bosom, and gave the rich 
mav hell, where the climate seemed to be very warm and 
dry. Why was that beggar entitled to a reserved seat in 
heaven? Jesus’ teaching shows that it was for no other rea- 
son than he had beena beggar! This is the reason, accord- 
ing tothe New Testament. ‘The same book shows that the 
ouly reason why the rich man was sent to hell, was because 
be had been rich. He was reminded that in his lifetime he 
received his ** good things,’’ and Lazarus evil things; and the 
old ghost of Abraham, with a perceptible tinge of exultation, 
exclaimed, ** But now be is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented.’ From this teaching we are to understand that 
people who are rich on earth will goto hell and be damned. 
The account does not show that the rich man weut to hell 
because he was wicked, but solely because he received ** good 
things.”’ Itis shown that he wasa good, kind, benevolent, 
rich man. The beggar who laid at bis gate, full of sores, 
doubtless got the crumbs which fell frem the rich man’s 
table, and with which he desired to be fed. This is a fair in- 
ference from the excellent disposition which the rich man 
manifested after he had gone to hell. He was superior to the 
Christian maxim, ** Misery loves company,’’ and importuned 
Abraham to send a delegate from heaven to bis father’s 
house, and warr the inmates to keep out of the scrape he had 
got into; to testify to his five brethren, “lest they also come 
into this place of torment.”’ 

Then listen to the freezing reply of that heartless hypocrite, 
Abraham; ‘They have Moses and the prophets; let them 
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hear them.’’ Asif they ever warned anybody against riches! 
They, as a class, taught an opposite doctrine. They believed 
that riches were bestowed as favors from heaven. But Jesus 
Christ despised wealth, which proves him to have been no 
philusopher. Itis not questioned that wealth, like any other 
blessing, may be perverted to evil purposes, but poverty, the 
system which he recommended, is an uumitigated curse to 
the race. The teaching of Dr. Samuel Johnson on this sub- 
ject is much better: ‘* Resolve not to be poor. Whatever you 
have, spend less. Poverty isan enemy to human happiness. 
It often destroys liberty, makes some virtues difficult and 
some impracticable.’’ 

Robert Bonner and Henry Ward Beecher profess Jesus 
and practice Johnson. That camel, of which Bonner gave an 
illustration in his Ledger, on its knees getting through the 
‘“needle’s eye,’’ after it had been divested of its load of 
wealth, would have been a source of greater comfort to rich 
Christians if the text had said *‘ loaded camel.”’ If this sen- 
tence from the *‘ Nazarene,’’ ‘‘I[t is easier fora camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than fora rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God,”’ does not shut out rich men from the 
place where Lazarus was, language cannot be trusted at all. 
The rich men in the life to come will have the satisfaction of 
thinking they received their good things on earth—all the 
consolation to which they were entitled! 

When the Judean mendicant said ‘** needle’’ and ‘‘ camel,”’ 
he evidently meant what he said; it is not strange that the 
disciples were, as the book says, ‘“‘exceedingly amazed,’’ and 
at once anxiously inquired, ‘‘who then can be saved?’’ Not 
rich men assuredly, if his doctrine were true. Why this 
amazement, if Jesus Christ meant by the ‘‘eye of a needle’”’ 
the gateway of acity wall, as Romer and many preachers say. 
Jesus Christ had reference to a needle’s eye, such as they 
used in those days tosew with, and to a camel—hump and 
all, The subsequent phrase, ‘‘with God all things are possible,”’ 
is no solution of the matter; the same book says it is not possi- 
ble for him to lie. ** The things which are impossible with men 
are possible with God.’’ I do not believe it; it is impossible 
for men to make hills near together without a hollow between 
them. Is it possible for a god to do it? 

The clergy have been for ages in direct opposition to their 
Master's teaching, trying to get rich men into heaven by 
first pulling them into their churches and amusing them with 
stories about the ** Little Joker’’—allegorical renderings. 

Jesus Christ taught that no treasures should be possessed 
upon earth; He said, *‘ Whosoever he be of you that for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.”’ Chris- 
tians asarule, practically, do not believe in the injunction 
to remain poor; in that matter they follow common-sense 
and not Christ. That very rich ruler who was advised to 
‘sell all thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven,’’ concluded not to invest in 
heavenly estate. [t was quoted below par then and has de- 
preciated still more since. The young Jewish gentleman 
seemed to prefer preseut wealth to prospective bliss. Chrie- 
tians have been “ fighting it out on that line’ for ages. Their 
efforts to become wealtby, or at least, to carefully avoid be- 
ing poor, shows as loudly as actions can speak, that they 
think the young Jew who did not sell his possessions chose 
the good part. 





DON’T SLAM THE GATE. 


Now, Harry, pray don’t laugh at me, 
But when you go so late, 

I wieh you would be careful, dear, 
To never slam the gate. 


For Bessie listens every night, 
And so does teasing Kate, 

To tel] me next day what o'clock 
They heard you slam the gate. 


*Twas nearly ten last night, you know, 
But now ‘tis very late-- 

(We've talked about so many things)-- 
O, do not slam the gate ! 


For all the neighbors hearing it, 
Will say our future fate 

We've been discussing; so I beg 
You will not slam the gate ! 


For, though it is al! very true, 
I wish that they would wait 

To canvass vur affairs until-- 
Well—pray don’t siam that gate ! 


At least, not now. But, by and and by, 
When io “our home” I wait 

Your coming, I shall always like 
To hear you slam the gate! 


For, whether you go out or in, 
At early hours or late, 
The whole world will not tease me then 
Abou, that horrid gate ! 
—Reform Leader, Iowa. 





COMMENTS OF THE WESTERN PRESS. 
VICTORIA C. WOODHULL. 


To say what one thinks of Mrs. Woodhull is no light task 
and to criticise her lecture at McCourt’s Hall on Tuesday 
eveniugis a most laborious undertaking. There is so much 
that is true, so much of eloquence, so much of humanity, so 
much of sound teachings and so much to admire,that to criti- 
cise would be to specify,and tospecify would be to pick apart 
almost beyond alimit. Tosay that there is about her that ear. 
nestness of a great teacher, and that evidence of pure con- 
viction which merits respect, is to but do her justice; to say 
that her theme is sometimes wild and her ideas too Utopian 
for this world, is but to do ourselves justice. Not that truth 
inany light or language shoud be suppressed for the sake of 
the false delicacy of the uneducated world but her ideas of 
marriage aud marital relations are ecarcely acceptable even 
in the most unprejudiced light. She strikes upon the theory 
that human nature can regulate itself—a thing which the ex- 
perience of the past ages and the very necessity of any ew 





whatever clearly disprove, 


Her ideas of the course mothers should pursue in the rear- 
ing of their children are eminently sound, and for this in- 
truction alone it was worth the while of every lady’s atten- 
tion. That she talked plainly is perhaps no deteriorating 
circumstance, for the world has got to that pitch that it needs 
some plain language. 

We think that for ability, intelligenco and eloquence, she 
gained the acknowledgment of the entire audience. For 
the good she did and thetruths she spoke she deserves credit. 
—Northwestern, Oahkosh, Wis., April 29, 





FOOD MEDICINE. 


Dr. Hall relates the case of a man who was cured of his 
biliousness by going without his supper and drinking freely 
of lemonade. Every morning, says the doctor, this patient 
arose with a wonderful sense of rest and refreshment, and 
a feeling as though the blood had been literally washed, 
cleansed and cooled by the lemonade and fast. His theory 
is that food can be used as a remedy for many diseases suc- 
cessfully. Asan example, he cures cases of spitting of the 
blood by the use of salt; epilepsy by watermellons; kidney 
affections by celery; poison, olive or sweet oil; erysipelas, 
pounded cranberries applied to the part affected; hydro- 
phobia, onions, etc. So the way to kecp in good health is 
really to know what to eat—not to know what medicines to 
take.—Exchange. 





CLIPPINGS: 


THE philosophers of India once possessed a book so large 
that it required a thousand camels to carry it. A king de- 
sired to have it abridged, and certain scholars reduced it so 
that it could be carried by a hundred cameis. Other kings 
came, who demanded that it should be dimished still more; 
untilat length the volume was reduced to four maxims. 
The first of these maxims bade kings to be jast; the second 
prescribed obedience to the people; the third recommended 
mankind not to eat except when they were bungry; the 
fourth advised women to be modest.—Shaker and Shakers. 


COMMENT. 
The WEE“%LY suggests that the scholars used their scissors 
too freely in the above instance; the last sentence would look 
better if it contained the words ‘‘and men also.”’ 


CLinton—Love AND DOMINOES.—A recent wedding has 
somewhat of interest behind it, hinging as it did, upon a 
game—or more exactly two games—of dominoes. The parties 
were vacilatirng; whether they loved for good and all they 
really couldn’t decide; but a bantering wager anda game of 
dominoes settled it. If she won, it meant the marriage bell 
and its accompaniments, while victory upon his banners was 
at once to extinguish the hymeneal torch. Of course she car- 
ried her point, but another game was in the programme by 
which the marriage expenses were to be paid. Again the 
dominoes were brought into requisition, this time, by the 
future bridegroom’s brother and the expectant bride’s 
mother, the result being that the bill was to be canceled by 
the brother, and now the wedding is over, and the bills are 
ali paid—thanks to the dominoes. 


Some days ago, at Vineland, N. J., Delaware Bay, twenty- 
five miles away, was plainly mirrvred in the sky, and sailing 
vessels and steamships were distincvly traced as they glided 
along. Even the pulsations of the waves were visible, the 
exhibition continuing for about three-quarters of an hour, 
until the sun disappeared below the horizon. 


THE dead Elder Knapp believed firmly in a personal devil, 
who walked the earth in the form of a Universalist minister 
or an editor. 


‘“*IT say, boy, stop that ox.”’ 

‘*T haven’t got no stopper, sir.”’ 

** Well, head him, then.’’ 

** He’s already headed, sir.’’ 

**Confound your impudence, turn him.’’ 
** Hoe’s right side out, already, sir."’ 
‘*Speak to him, you rascal.”’ 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Ox’”’ 


THE London Hornet gives the following as one of the effects 
of the late royal marriage: ‘‘ Bookseller—‘ Will you have 
these volumes bound in Russia or Morocco, sir?’ Retired 
Coal Dealer—‘ Well, if I can’t have them bound in London, 
send ’em to Russia. We must encourage the, Czar now, you 
know.’ ”’ 


THE Postmaster-General’s dignity must have suffered the 
other day, when he received a letter from Delta, Iowa, say- 
ing: “If you don't git some one to run this ’ere poast offus 
purty soon it'll be thruwd in the river, for I’m going off ona 
bear hunt and can’t fool any moar.’’ 


A NEw YoOrK politician, in writing a letter of condolence 
to the widow of a deceased member of the Legislature, says: 
‘“*f{ cannot tell you how pained I was to hear that your hus- 
band had gone to heaven. We were bosom friends, but now 
we shall never meet again.”’ 

A SENSIBLE MINISTER.—An honest country parson, who 
had no belief in the bigotry of special providences, who, in 
the time of great drought, was desired to pray for rain, 
answered: ‘I'll willingly do it to oblige you, but it is to no 
purpose while the wind is in this quarter.’’ 


STATISTICS of marriages in Ohio, since 1866, show a re- 
markable decline in matrimony. According to the published 
figures of each year, since 1866, it is shown that in that year 
there was one marriage to every eighty-two of population. 
In 1873 the proportion was one marriage to one hundred and 
eighteen of the population. 


THERE is no telling what that intelligent Coroner’s jury 
will do next, since it has indicted a Connecticut man for 
shooting his wife, whom he, upon honor, “ mistook for a 
stray cat.’ 

THERE is something very sensible in the impromptu re- 
mark of a pretty girl: ‘‘If our Maker thought it wrong for 
Adam to live single when there was not a woman on earth, 





how criminally wrong are the old bachelors, with the world 
full of pretty girls!’ 
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‘‘A MORNING contemporary says it is becoming monotonous 


to see disreputable women in the private boxes at our 
theatres.” Just so. It would be quite refreshing to see 
some disreputable men there for a change, wouldn’t it? The 
trouble is that there are no ‘ disreputable men.”’ Certainly 
neither the Post nor its ‘morning contemporary,” would 
think of calling a man who has money enough to pay fora 
box at atheatre “ disreputable.”—Figaro. 


** DocToR, what will cure the fever of love?” “ The child 
of wedlock, mademoiselle.’—New Northwest, Or. 

The WEEKLY holds that love is the normal state of woman 
and man, and that the want of it shows disease; but it agrees 
with the New Northwest that the vain effort to chain it in 
wedlock operates to annihilate it. 


A MAN at Bridgeport, Conn., has named his two canaries 
‘‘Wheeler’’ and ‘‘ Wilson,’’ because neither of them is a 
“Singer.’’ The only historical parallel for this case is offered 


by the old farmer who called his rooster Robinson, because 
Robinsou Cru-soe. 


OLIVE LOGAN says that there is such a contrast between 
America and France that she never wants to see America 
again. America can stand it if France can. 


THE CHURCH CALLING THE STATE A LIAR.—Communities 
lie; governments lie; like that gigantic wickedness of our 
government to-day, printing lies by the hundreds and by the 
hundreds of thousands tending to depress and destroy our 
industry, and rotting out the foundations of our future pres- 
perity.—Beecher’s Lecture at Steinway Hall. 

During the war such language wouid have placed a cop per- 
head in Fort Lafayette. Beecher eulogized Grant at the New 
England dinner, now he calls his government aliar! The 
Macbeth witches were round the pot. Boil and bubble; 
panic; plague; repudiation; lust; ruin; murder; death. 
Brethren, love one another. —The Crusaders. 

THERE is nothing like having a genteel gospel. An Epis- 
copal journal has published an article on ‘‘ The Etiquette of 
the Lord’s Table.’’ 


MEMPHIS husbands joke grimly of inaugurating a crusade 
against dry-goods dealers. They say if it’s temperance the 
women want, why they shall have it in full measure. 


— | => 


BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 








THE GREAT SENSATION : 


A Full and Reliable History of the Beecher-Tilton Scandal. 
Including Comprehensive and Interesting Biographical 
Sketches of Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore Tilton, Victo- 
ria C. Woodhull, Tennie C. Claflin and Colonel Blood; 
giving Facts and Incidents in the Lives of each never be- 
fore published. By Leon Oliver. The Book is Illustrated 
with Portraits of all the Characters. 

The prominent position occupied by the parties involved in 
this greatest scandal of the nineteenth century, has given to 
it an almost world-wide notoriety, and the partial and frag- 
mentary reports of it which have been published have doubt- 
less done injustice to some, if not all the parties involved in 
it, and have only served to whet the appetite of the reading 
public with a desire to have the whole story truthfully and 
impartially told. This the author has done, and in such a 
manner as not to shock or be offensive to the most fastidious 
reader, nor to do injustice to any of the dramatis persone. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood that this work is not 
compiled from unreliable sources, nor has it been hastily 
gotten up, but it is written by one who has for years been 
personally acquainted with the interested parties, who has 
been ** behind the scenes’’ and knows whereof he writes, 
and who has had better facilities for the work undertaken 
than any man living, and he is also one well and popularly 
known tothe public by his writings over a nom de plume. 
In this work he gives facts, and lets light in where hitherto 
there has been darkness and confusion. The whole story is 
not only graphically but truthfully told, and the book is one 
of the most interesting ever offered to the American public. 

The sketch of Henry Ward Beecher has been submitted to 
several of the ablest journalists and authors in the West, 
and is unanimously declared by them to be the best and most 
entertaining ever written of this foremost clergyman of the 
age. He has been the subject for several biographical writers, 
but the author in this portrays him in an entirely new, nove 
and unhackneyed style. 


In addition to the biographies mentioned, there is a very 
entertaining sketch of Henry C. Bowen, who was the first to 
circulate the story of Mr. Beecher’s moral delinquencies. 

There is also included in the work copious extracts from the 
writings and speeches of Woodhull and Claflin, giving an 
epitome of their views and theories upon their favorite 
topics—free love, social freedom, etc.,—and a description of 
the Social Utopia, to the establishment of which they have 
pledged * their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor.”’ 

Also what Mr. Beecher has to say about the scandal, and 

the opinions of Theodore Tilton, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Susan B. Anthony and other noted 
characters respecting it, and the comments of many of the 
leading men and journals of the country upon this engross- 
ing topic. 
~ The biographical sketches are concise, yet comprehensive; 
written in a free, chatty and racy style, and are enlivened by 
characteristic and entertaining incidents and anecdotes 
never before published, and are of themselves worth more 
than the price of the entire work. 


The book is printed from beautiful new type and upon} May 10; in Centralia, Il., May 17, and will return to Des 
superior paper, in one large octavo volume of about 400 pages. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 12m, pp. 266. 
THE ELIXIR OF Lire; oR, WHY DO WE D:B? 8vo, pp. 24. An 
ORATION delivered before the above-named CONVENTION, 
at GROW’s OPERA HovusE, CHICAGO, by VICTORIA C. 
WOODHULL, September 18, 1873. 

The above ‘‘ Report ef the Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Association of Spiritual- 
ists,”’ is an accurate and impartial account of what was said 
and done at the above convention. The speeches are pre- 
sented to the public word for word as they came to us from 
he hands of the able reporter employed by the convention. 
The orations of the members, on both sides, discussing the 
question of ‘‘ Free Love,”’ or rather ‘*‘ Personal Sovereignty,”’ 
are worthy of the serious attention not only of all Spiritual- 
ists but of the community at large. 

In proof that we have not overstated the merits of the 
work, we respectfully submit the generous testimony of 
Judge Edmund 8. Holbrook, who so ably defended the posi- 
tion of the conservative Spiritualists at the above conven- 
tion: 

‘“*T have seen the report you have published of the doings 
and sayings of the Chicago Convention, and [ take pleasure 
in saying that, in the publication of such a report, so full, so 
accurate and impartial as it is, you have done a work worthy 
of high commendation. Some could not be at this conven- 
tion, either for want of time or means; but now, such of 
them as may choose to read, can ‘almost imagine that they 
were there; and theugh they may not attain whatever there 
may be in personal presence, in the eye, and the ear, and in 
soul-communion, yet whatever of principle has been evolved 
they may well discover and understand; and also, as I hope, 
they may profit thereby.”’ 

Price of the *‘ Proceedings’’ and the “ Elixir of Life’’ 50 
cents; or the *‘ Elixir of Life’’ alone 25 cents. Orders for 
the same addressed to Woodhull & Claflin, P. O. box 3,791, 
will be promptly filled. 





The First Primary Council of Boston, of the Universal As- 
sociation of Spiritualists, meets every Thursday evening, at 
Harmony Hall, 184¢ Beylston street. Seats free. 

JOHN Harpy, Cor. Seo’y. 


THE WORD, 


A Monthly Journal of Reform—Regarding the subjection of 
Labor, of Woman, and the Prevalence of War as unnatural 
evils, induced by false claims to obedience and service; 
favors the Abolition of the State, of Property in Land and its 
kindred resources, of speculative income and all other 
means whereby Intrusion acquires wealth and power at the 
expense of Useful People. Since labor is the source of 
wealth, and creates all values equitably vendible, the Word 
(not by restrictive methods, but through Liberation and 
Reciprocity) seeks the extinction of interest, rent, div- 
idends and profit, except as they represent work done; the 
abolition of railway, telegraphic, banking, trades union and 
other corporations charging more than actual cost for values 
furnished, and the repudiation of all so-called debts, the 
principal whereof has been paid in the form of interest. 

EK. H. HEywoop, Editor. 
Terms—75c. annually in advance. 
Address The Word, Princeton, Muss. 





DR. R. P. FELLOWS. 


This truly gifted healer, who has gained such a wide popu- 
larity in the last few years, is now permanently located at 
Vineland, N. J. After years of successful practice and close 
application in the art of healing, he has earned a reputation 
as a public benefactor, curing many cases instantaneously 
that were regarded hopeless. We coincide with the Banner 
of Light in saying: ‘** The afflicted should avail themselves 
of his valuable services.’’ We would say to those who are 
unable to visit the Doctor in person to send $1 for his Mag- 
netized Pellets. The sick are being healed by these Pellets 
who have heretofore been in perfect despair. 





Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 413 Fourth avenue 





Dr. L. K. CoONLEY is speaking and healing in Newark, 
N. J., the present month, and can be addressed at 277 Mul- 
berry street, that city. 





with success. 


kidneys and female diseases. Best of references given. 





PROF. E. WHIPPLE 


Address 896 Main street, Cambridge, Mass. 





W. F. JAMIESON 
Mass., Friday evenings of May. 


care of Banner of Light, Boston, Mass. 





WARREN CHASE 





Will lecture in Chester, Ill., Sunday, May 3; in Cairo, Il. 


Moines, Iowa, the Ist of June. He will receive subscription 


No expense or pains have been spared to make this book one | fer the WEEKLY and for our pamphlets. 


of real merit and value, creditable alike to the author. artist 
It is bound in fine English muslin, library 


and publishers. 
style, with gilt back and sides. 
Price $? 50, in best English cloth. Gilt back and sides, 83. 
All cash orders for this book, addressed to the WEEKLY 
P ©. Box 3791, will be promply filled, 


, | vices by addressing her 





Miss Nevuie L. DAVIS, in answer to calls received from 


-he Pacific coast will go West next autumn. Friends alon 


the route, desiring one or more lectures, can secure her sger- 
Washington street, Salem, 


at 255 
Mass, 


Mrs. CHANNING, 44 Great Jones street, New York, tells 
the past, present and future; advises as to future success; 
diagnoses disease without asking quc stions; treats all diseases 
Specialties: Consumption, Bright’s disease of 


Will speak during the Sundays of May in Springfield, Mass. 


Will speak at Lynn, Mass., the Sundays of May; at Salem, 
Will receive a few more 
week-evening engagements for April and May. Address, 


i297" Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and pam- 
phiets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been sixteen 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair, is 
| poor and needs the money. You may be even more bene- 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, clear- 
est and most logical writers. You are hardly well posted on 
this subject till you have read Mr. Kent. You who are able 
add another dollar or more as charity. His address, 
AUSTIN KENT, Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44. 
P. S.—I will now mail ** Free Love,” in paper cover, **Mrs. 
Woodhull and Social Freedom,”’ and “‘ True and False Love”’ 
for 75cts. I will add two more of the ‘“‘ Woodhull”? Pamphlets 
for $1.00, or I will mail ten of the pamphlets for $1,00. In 
buying these you greatly aid a physically helpless man. 
AUSTIN KENT. 





The legal rate of postage on the WEEKLY, addressed to 
regular subscribers, is twenty cents per annum, or five cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. Subscribers who receive 
their copies by letter-carriers will please hand the annual or 
quarterly postage to carriers, taking their receipts. If any 
higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the local 
Postmaster. The postage on copies directed to subscribers 
in New York city has been prepaid by the publishers. 





E. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Fleventh street, New York 
city. Specialty, artificial dentures. 





SARAH E. SOMERBY, Trance Medium and Magnetic Healer, 
23 Irving Place, N. Y. 





WANTED.—A first-class clairvoyant physician as a partner 
in a medical institution doing a good business. Open sum- 
mer aud winter. Must have from $5,000 to $8,000 for invest- 
ment. 

Address, for particulars, P. O. Box 395, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS. 
WooDHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


(The only paper in the World conducted, absolutely, wpon the 
Principles of a Free Press.] 


It advocates a new government in which the people will be 
their own legislators, and the officials the executors of their 
will. 


It advocates, as parte of the new government— 
1. A new political system in which all persons of adult 
age will participate. 


2. A new land system in which every individual will be en- 
titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 


3. A new industrial system, in which each individual will 
remain possessed of all his or her productions. 


4. A new commercial system in which ‘‘cost,’’ instead of 
‘‘demand and supply,’’ will determine the price of every- 
thing and abolish the system of profit-making. 


5. A new financial system, in which the government will 
be the source, custodian and transmitter of all money, and 
in which usury will have no place. 


6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entirely 
free from money or any inducement other than love, shall be 
the governing law, individuals being left to make their own 
regulations; and in which society, when the individual shall 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of children. 
7. A new educational system, in which all children born shall 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, mental 
and moral culture, and thus be equally prepared at maturity 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives. 

All of which will constitute the various parts of a new so- 
cial order, in which all the human rights of the individual 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization of the 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every person 
in the world will be a member. 

Criticism and objections specially invited. 

The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 

Subscription price, $3 per year; $1.50 six months; or 10¢c. 
single copy, to be had of any Newsdealer in the world, who 
can order it from the following General Agents: 

The American News Co., New York City; 

The New York News Co., New York City; 

The National News Co., New York City; 

The New England News Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

The Central News Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Western News Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sample copies, mailed on application, free. 

VicoTorIA C. WoOODHULL AND TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, Ed- 
itors and Proprietors. 

Cou. J. H. BLoop, Managing Editor. 


All communications should be addressed 
WoOoDHULL & CLAFLIN'’s WEEKLY, 
Box 3,791, New York City. 
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The New Jersey State Association of Spiritualists and 
Friends of Progress will hold their Second Quarterly Con- 
vention for 1874 in Library Hall, Newark, N. J., on Saturday 
and Sunday, May 30th and $lst,!commencing at 10 A. M. 
Three sessions each day. 

SPECIAL SuBJEcTS.—Temperance, Indians and Law or 
Government; yet the platform will be free as usual for the 
discussion of all subjects. Free accomodations as far as pos- 
sible. D. J. STANSBERRY, Secretary, 

’ Newark, N. J. 


° The Fourth Annual Convention of the American Labor 


Reform League will be held in Masonic Hall, Thirteenth 
street, New York city, Sunday and Monday, May 10 and 1I, 
day and evening, commencing at 10:30 A. M. Sunday. Chas. 
g|T. Fowler, 8. P. Andrews, John Orvis, J. K. Ingalls, Mrs. M. 
FE. B. Albertson, Edward Palmer, L. K. Joslin, R. W. Hume, 
Wm. Hanson, &. H. Heywood and other speakers are ex- 
pected. 
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Dr. Geo. Newcomer, 
THE HEALER, 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
HURD BLOCK, JACKSON, MICH. 


" 


Thirty years’ experience. Examines diseases and 
sends prescriptions for one month for $3. Has a spe- 
cific remedy for CATARRH and THROAT DISEASE. 
Sends by mail for $2 for four months, and with direc- 
tions two months, $1. Pile Remedy, $2. Treatments 
at rooms moderate. Warrants relief or no charge. 

146 GEO. NEWCOMER, M. D. 


SOCIAL FREEDOM 


COMMUNITY 
No. 1. 


This Institution is situated in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, about nine miles from Richmond. It is 
founded on the principles of Social Freedom, as laid 
down in the address of Victoria C. Woodhall, in 
Steinway Hall, New York, November 20, 1871. The 
Community owns three hundred and thirty-three 
acres of laad, half of which is improved—the balance 
js valuable timber. There is a good water-power on 
it, and they propose to erect a saw-mill. A few mare 
congenial persons can be row admitted on probation 

| SARAH L. TIBBALS, Pres, 

Address, inclosing a sheet of paper and a stamped 

envelope, J. Q. HENCK, Sec. 
Box 44 Manchester, Chester Co., Va. 
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PSYCHOMETRIC 


AND 


Soul Reading. 





MRS. H. L. LA PIERRE 


Will give those sending lock of hair and autograph a 
full reading of marked changes through life; also ad- 
vice in regard to business. Will diagnosis disease and 
is causes from a lock of hair, and give magnetic treat- 
ment at any distance by spirit control. 


Reading and treatment by lock of hair... ..$5.00. 
POET Gc ccncces-egeccusdesone Ae ey A 2.00. 


Address Post-office box 856, St. Paul, Minn. 


“DR. JNO. A. ELLIOTT 


Is now prepared to give Readings of Character, 
Delineations of Adaptability to Business, Physical 
Conditions, etc., from Autograph, Lock of Hair or 
Photograph. 

Address, inclosing Two Dollars and four three-cent 
stamps, Dr. JNO. A, ELLIOTT, care Box 4,952 New 
York P. O. 





— —_—_—_—_ —- ———_ —____- -- —— 


GOLDEN MEMORIES 


OF 


AN EARNEST LIFE. 
A BIOGRAPHY OF A. B. WHITING: 


Together with selections from his Poetical Compo- 
sitions and Prose Writings. 
Compiled by his sister, R. Augusta WHITING, 

Introduction by J. M. PEEBLEs. 

*‘His years, ‘tis true, were few; 
His dife was long.” 

‘** We live in deeds, not years; 
In thoughts, not breaths.” 





The work is published in response tothe general 
demand for a reliable resumé of the life, labors and 
wonderful mediumistic experiences of our arisen 
fellow-laborer in the cause of human freedom and 
progress, and is embellished with a fine steel portrait 
of the individual whose life it portrays. 

Price $1 50, postage 18 cents, 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
COLBY & RICH, at No. 9 Montgomery Place, corner 
Of Province Street (lower floor), Boston, Mass. 

Orders may also be addressed to R. A. WuItina, 
Albion, Mich. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

“ The book is one that will be of interest to every 
‘piritualist and to all who are interested in rare and 
‘urlous developments of mental phenomena, while the 
travel and adventure of seventeen years of public life 
furnish incidents both instructive and amusing for the 
eeneral reader.”’—Banner of Light. 

_. We will venture to say that, among biographies, 
this work standsalone. Inits narratives of experience 
it 18 astounding.’’—Jlartford Times. 

“The volume is replete with interesting incidents 
of aremarkable life, narrated in an unaffected style.” 

Albion Mirror. 

“ Full of life-like delineations. * * It contains the 
foul of the human.—./. O. Barrett. 

~ Cannot fail to have an extensive sale.”—Porr 

“ron Commercial. 

., _ttich in thought and a treasure to any household 
‘hat possesses it."—Our Age. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE 
SUNDAY EXERCISES 


AT 


DE GARMO HALL, 
No. 82 FIFTH AVE., 


First Floor, Corner of Fourteenth Street, New York. 





First Metropolitan Congregation. 





MORNING AT HALF-PAST TEN O'CLOCK, 


A Scientific Sermon 
BY 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 
IN EXPOSITION OF 


Universology, Integralism and the Pantarchal Regime, 
as the Commonwealth or Universal Institute of Hu- 
manity, and of the general scope of the Sciences; 
with some appropriate Literary and Religious Exer- 
cises illustrative of the purposes of 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


(The desk will be occasionally filled, in the absence 
or by the consent of Mr. Andrews, by other distin- 
guished Scientists and Reformer.) 


AFTERNOON AT 2 O'CLOCK. 


A Social and Spiritual Conference for the free in- 
terchange of the expressions and aspirations of all 
who are desiring a Higher Religious Life, or a better 
knowledge of the Way. 


EVENING AT 74 O'CLOCK. 
Lectures and discussions, by selected speakers and 


volunteers, upon religious, :cientific and miscel- 
laneous subjects. 





U. Oo. Bes 


Or, United Order of Internationals, is a Secret Or- 
ganization, devoted to the best imterests of the 
laboring classes. 
It is the vanguard of Social and Politica] Reforms. 
For a description of its principles and purposes see 
WoopHvuLL & CLAPLIN’s WEEKLY, No. 160. 
‘Ehe U. O. I. meet every Sunday evening at 
at 234 Fifth street, N. Y. 
For particulars of membership, address 
T. R. KINGET, M. D., 
Cor. Sec. of U. O. L, 
234 Fifth street, N. Y. 


2. Bn 


SPERMA'TORRHEA 


CURFD BY A SPIRIT PRESCRIPTION, AND 
WARRANTED, FOR $10. 
It is an outside application. No medicine given. 
Send for free circular to 


DR. E. WOODRUFF, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


~ 





Would you Know Yourself? 


CONSULT WITH 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 


The well known 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 


ee 





Come in person, or send by letter a lock of your 
hair, or handwriting or a photograph; he will give you 
a correct delineation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cul- 
tivate and what to restrain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of a medium you can 
develop into, if any, what business or profession you 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in business matters. Also, advicein 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you are in a proper condition for 
marriage. Hints and advice to those who are in un- 
happy married relations, how to make their path of 
life smoother. 

Further, will give an examination of diseases, and 
correct diagnosis, with a written prescription and in 
struction for home treatment, which, if the patients 
follow, will improve their health and condition every 
time, if it does not effect a cure. He is eminently 
practical in all advice given, as thousands can testify 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, having letters 
daily from men an@ women for the last ten years, 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragement for the 
afflictcd, advice and counsel to the young, and some. 
thing for every one to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 
all the money required for the delineations. 

Ile also treats diseases Magnetically and otherwise. 

TERMS. 
Brief Delineation. . 


, : ae oS $1 (h) 
k ull and com ilete Delineation 2 00 
Diagnosis of Disease..... 1 OO 


Diagnosis and Prescription....... ~ 
Full and complete Delineation, with Diagnosis 
and Prescription. pa 


e UO 


5 00 


Address 457 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee. Wis. 
| >) RK. and ELIZABETH LAWRENCE, of Ottumwa’ 
- * lowa, will heal the sick at home from the 1st to 
the Sth, and from the 15th to the 20th of every month, 
and answer calls away from home the remainder of 
the time. 





GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


HORT LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND 

Popular Route via NIAGARA FALLS SUSPENSION BRIDGE or BUFFALO AND MICHIGAN CEN. 

TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY LINE to Detroit and Chicago without change of cars, making 
close connection with all Railroads leading out of Chicago to all points in the great West. 


Turoven Tickets to all important towns, and general information may be obtained at the Compant 


office, 349 Broadway (corner of Leonard street), New 


-_- 


York. 





Condensed ‘Time 


"Table. 


WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 


Via Erie & Mich. Central 


























& Great Western R, R’s 
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Through Sleeping 


Car Arrangements 


9.15 A. M.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman’s Drawing-Room Cars 
and connecting at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p. m 
the following day in time to take the merning trains from there. 

7.20 Pp. m.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to 
Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. m., giving passengers ample time for breakfast and take 
the morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 
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CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 


Michigan Central & Great Western Railways. 


At St. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port 


Colborne. 


At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover. 

At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand TrunkgRallvay. 

At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia. Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, an 


daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. 


At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trank Railway. 


Also De 


troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. to Howard and intermediate stations. Also Detroit & Buy City k. ky, 


Branch Lake 8. & M. 8. R. R. to Toledo. 


At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, etc. 


At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Eel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Banker's, Waterjog 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. 


At Jackson, with Grand River Valley Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nunceia, Pent . 


water, and all intermediate stations. 


and intermediate stations. 


At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. 


At Kalamazoo, with South Haven Branch, to G. Junction, South Haven, etc. 
Also with Branch of L. 8. & M.S. R 


R. R. for Clam Lake and intermediate stations. 
At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 
At Niles, with South Bend Branch. 


Also, with Air Line for Homer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and Caxx« 
Also with Jack, Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenona, Standish, 

Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw Kk. R. 
Wayne, and Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati. 


me ‘polis, 
awford 
for Jonesville, Waterloo, F-rt 


Aloo with G. Rapids & Inj. 


At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake 8. R. R. for St. Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, Peniwaier and 


all intermediate stations. 


At Miehigan City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R. R. Also with Louisville, New Albany & Ch 


cago R. R. 
At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 
At Chicago, with all railroads diverging. 


CANCER 


Cured without the Knife or Pain. 


-_-~ 


Diseases of Females 
ASPECIALTY FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


For seven 
and Diseases of 
Medical College. 


Prov, J. M. Comins, M. D., 


143 East Twenty-Sixth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


years Professor of Obstetrics 


Women in a New York 


‘DR. P. J. KOONz, 


Dentist, 
No. 1 GREAT JONES ST., NEAR BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, 
Laughing Gas administered for the Painless Extrac 
tion of Teeta. 


MRS. M. M. HARDY, 
TRANCE MEDIUM, 


No. <-t Concord Square 
BOSTON: 


HOWRS FROM YA. M. TOS P wu 


Terms (for Private Seances in Regular 
\LHours): $2.00, 
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The recent test ef Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the pero of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


” 265 Broadway, N. Y., & 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 





$20 The Beckwith $20 


Portable Family Sewing Machine, 
ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL. 


WITH STRENGTH AND OAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST. 

The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of propor- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
sorrespondin finish throughout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 


NO TOILSOME TREAP OF THE TREADLE. 
BRvery Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
&62 Broadway, N. Y., near 17th st. and Union Sq. 142 


——e> 


“MISS LIZZIE L. CROSBY, 
BUSINESS CLAIRVOYANT 


AND 
SPIRIT MEDIUM. 





Magnetic Treatment. 
No. 316 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 23d and 2th streets, 
NEW YORK. 
Terms: $2.00 to $3.00. 


MADAME CLIFFORD, 


(LATE OF 24 MYRTLE AYV.), 
THE GREATEST LIVING 


Medical & Business Clairvoyant, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
222 STATE ST., near COURT, 
Brooklyn. 


Examines diseases personally and by hair, and is 
consulted on all affairs of life and business generally. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Office hours from 9a. mM. till6p.m. Life Charts writ- 
ten out fully. 


Hours: 10a. m. to 8 P. M. 








THE 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS, 


MAN'‘TFACTURED BY 


KE. P. Needham & Son, 


143, 145 & 147 EAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846, 





Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions stil] unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
ani liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
tance from our authorised agents may order from our 
factory. Send for illustrated price list. 142 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric mnetings for persons who scnd me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


$2. Address, 1,114 Callowhill street, Phila- 


Fee, , 
J. MURRAY SPEAR. 


delphia, Pa., by 





Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 
ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


88 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, Mich., 


Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 
Chronic anc rrivate Uiseases have been successfully 
trroated stnctly on Botanic principles. 


NO POISON USED 
O Drewer, °” Counsel at office Free 


a 





Music has Charms | 
PRICE REDUCED. 


The Best in the World. 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000, 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


HUNINGER ORGANS 


in Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and give better sstisfaction than any other 
now made They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concertino, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, upon application to 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 


142 New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. C, A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute, 


706 W. Mownrok STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 








This Institute, organized, upon the combined prin- 
ciples of 


Magnetism and Medicine, 


makes a *perialty of all these diseases which, by the 
Medical Faculty are considered incurable. Among 
these may be mentioned Paralysis, Scrofula, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Epilepsy, Neuralvia, Chrovie Di- 
arrhoea, Diseases of the Liver, Spleen and Kidneys, 
and espreuilly all Diseases Peculiar to Women. 

In this last class of complaints, some of the most 
extraordinarv discoveries have recently been made, 
which surmount the difficulties that have heretofore 
rtood in the way of their cure. 

The pecniiar advantage which the practice at this 
Institution possesses over all others is, that in addition 
to all the scientific knowledge of Medical Therapeu- 
tics and Remedial Agents which the Faculty have, it 
al-o has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases 


through 
CLAIRVOYANCE, 


as well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL 
and SPIRITUAL MAGNETISM in all their various 
forms. 

This combination of remedial means can safely be 
relied upon to cure every disease that has not already 
destroyed rome vital internal organ. No matter how 
often the patient affected in chronic form may have 
failed in obtaining relief. he shou'd not despair, but 
seck it from ‘his, the only Institution where all the 
various methods of cure can be combined. 

In addition tothe cure of disease, Clairvoyant con- 
sultations upon all kinds of business ani upon ali 
forms of social! affairs can also be obtained. 

Sealed letters answered. 

Reception hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 

Intalids who cannot visit the Institute in person 
can apply by letter. Medicine sent tw all parts of the 
world. 


All letters should be addressed 


Dr. C. A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute, 706 W. Mon: oe Street, 
Cuicaao, ILL. 


The Sexual Question 


The Money Power. 


Tlow shall this Power he 
instead of ruling us: 





made to serve, 


A Lecture delivered by Lois Waisbrooker, at Jack- 
son, Mich., Dec. 14, at the Annual Meeting of the 
State Association of Spiritualists, and published by 
request. 

‘* Sister Lois—I am glad to see, in the last number of 
Our Age, the names of s0 many who desire you to pub- 
lish your Lecture delivered in Jackson, December 14. 
Add wy name to the list of supplicants. Your ideas 
upon the money power, how it can be made to serve, 
instead of ruiing us, are grand beyond a mortal’s tell- 
ing. The Lecture was deep, logicui, argumentative, 
and should be sent broadcast over the earth. 

‘*“M L SHERMAN, M. D. 

‘* ADRIAN, Micm. 

Price 15 cen . 
dozen. 


Address; OUR AGE, Battlo Creek, Mich. 





Rdited and Published by Jno. A. Lant, at 129 Summit 


$2.00 for fifty-two numbers; 


letter stating age, sex and residence. 


single copy; 10 ceats if sent by the 


SENT EVERYWHERE! 


THE TOLEDO SUN, 


No 





Chromo Fraud with it. | 


DON’T SUBSCRIBE IF YOU WANT IT FOR 
Wrapping paper or for cut- 


ting dress patterns. 





The Sun is printed to be read. 
BY 
PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE, 


And takes its place on the Centre Table, 
while the old 


FAMILY BIBLE 


GOES UP ON THE SHELF. 





SEND FOR THE TOLEDO SUN, 


Stre-t, Toledo, Ohio. 
TERMS: 


$1.00 for twenty-six 
numbers; T5c. for thirteen numbers, in advance, 


DR. J. C. PHILLIPS, 


Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 


OMRO, Wis. 
Disease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, by 











GUARANTEES SATISFACTION. 
Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 
Dr. Phillips is faicnfal, teastworthy and successful. 


—O. Barrett. 


Dr. Phillips, Magnetic Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z. vy. Wilson. 


The Best of All! 


Spirit Communion, Business and 
Tests. 


MRS. E. SMITH, 


Medical and Business Clairvoyant, Trance 
Speaker, Psychometrist and Spirit Mediwm, 


277 MULBERRY ST., NEWARK, N. J., 


Gives advice by letter in answer to questions on all 
the affairs of life, together with Spirit Communion 
and Teste. 
Bes Bae BO BB ccs caccccccccsccsscvcies $1 00 
" IE,  ccbéebpacioewbeecases 
Spirit Prescriptions, 25 cents each, with stamp. 
Medical Examinations and Business Consultations 
daily. Terms, $1. 

Public Circles every Sunday, Monday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings. 

Author of ‘‘ Clairvoyance made Easy.’’ Second edi- 
tion now ready. By mail, 50 cents. 

Mrs. E. Smith bas been permanently located and en- 
gaged in the successful practice of her profession in 
Newark for upward of twenty years, and respectfully 
refers to the prominent Spiritualists of New Jersey 
and New York city, and the many patrons who have 
received the benefit of her experience. 

YOUR PATRONAGE I8 RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 

Address as above. 


HARMONTAL HOME, 


1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and eubscriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire, 
and what they can do financially or otherwise to start 
one. 

Address as above, 
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G. D, HENCK, 


OUR AGE. 


A Weekly Journal, devoted to the Interests of 








EARTH CLOSETS. 








The Great Blessing of the Age. 


i ened 


Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


3 € 


DEY ST. NEW YORK. 


PAMPHLET GRATIS. 





Is one of the latest inventions, and has many advan- 
tages over all others. The simple act of closing the 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly in 
the centre of the pafl, thus in-uring the absolute cer- 
tainty of covering allthe excrements. This is of vital 
importance. It also has a duct or odor slide, a child’s 
seat, and an extra latge reservoir for dry earth or 
ashes. 


THE MACIC 





OPEN. 


CLOSED. 


Is simple in construction, automatic in action, and 
being entirely inodo: ous, may be used in any room in 
the house without offense. When not in use it is a 
handsome piece of furniture witn nothing about it to 
indicate its purpose. 


THE WATROUS. 


(With Arms.) 





CLOSED. OPEN. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE 117. 
IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
LATEST AND SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


DRY EARTH FURNISPED FREE ON REASONABLE CON- 
DITIONS. 


WAKEFIELD, from $25 to $40. 
PRICES. »MAGIC, fom $16 to $30. 
WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 
% DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


CONJUGAL SINS 


Against the Laws of Life and Health, and 
their Effects upon the Father, Mother 
and Child. By Avueusrus K. Garpnen, 
A. M., M. D., late Professor of Diseases 
of Females and Clinical Midwifery in 
the New York Medical College. Twen- 
tieth Thousand. Revised Edition, with 
anew Preface, Just Ready. One vol., 
l2mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 


INDOKSEMENTS AND OPINIONS, 

From Rev, Dr. John Todd, author of the “Student's 
Manual,"’ etc., ete. —** You have done well. #).d T beil 
every attempt to lift up or hold back poor humanity 
from evil most praiseworthy. Were youto hear al! 
the confessions about ‘¢ onjngal Si &* which might 
be made, vour cars would give out under the wail.” 





“Tt isa sound, earnest book, written with know!- 
edge, purpose and feeling.”"—N. Y. /redune. 





Spiritualism in the broad sense of that term—does 
not. admit that there are Side Issues. 


Can there be sides to a perfeet circle or a perfect 
sphere? A Religion which will meet the wants of | 
Humanity must be both. 


Terms of Subscription, $2.50 per year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
LOIS WAISBROOKER, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Office GS Cherry Street, 





| Battie Creek, Mich, 


| excellent discretion.”’--N. Y. 


. Free Press, Free Speech, 87" and has no love to | 
sell. j 


_“ There is no topic properly within the range of the 
title thatis not treated with competent authgrity and 
, ral . ‘ 


d 


‘** The author s words are of creat import, and de 
serve sericusa‘tention. They re, too, so delicately 
chosen that they can give no offense to the most fas 
tidious,”’—Evening Post (Chicago). 


** Tt is unexceptionable in tone, and calculated to be 
very useful in its advice. We hope it will be sold and 


|read, and its counsels heeded.’’—Convrevatiouaiist 
| B Sts 

| { oston). 
i 


‘It is written in the hest spirit, scientific and moral, 
and it ought to be read by buehands and wives, und 
| fathers and muthers."—N. Y. Independent. 
“Tt is elevated in tone, thorough and yet delicate 
| in treatmept.’’—Home Journal, N. Y. 
Sent post paid on receipt of price by 
| G. J. MOULTON, Publisher, 
| 108 FULTON 8T., NEW YORE 
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